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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this thesis is to compare the effectiveness of two different forms of 
sermons (narrative vs. propositional) on the sermon recall of children in Korea. Three sermons 
using the narrative form and three sermons using the propositional form were delivered to the 


same group of elementary children. Follow-up research demonstrated that while propositional 


preaching is effective for children, the narrative method of preaching is more effective. Preachers 


who speak to children should incorporate narrative preaching into their homiletical practice. 


xi 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM AND SETTING 


INTRODUCTION 

Preaching is not the only thing pastors do, but it is one of the primary things. The Bible is 
clear that pastors are to preach and teach the Word. Jesus said to his disciples, “Go into all the 
world and preach the gospel.” Paul told Timothy in 2 Timothy 4:1, “Preach the Word, be 
prepared in season and out of season; correct, rebuke and encourage with great patience and 
careful instruction.” God chooses preachers to proclaim the Word of God. This Thesis-Project 
assumes the kind of preaching that best fulfills those commands is expository preaching which I 
define as a form of preaching that explains what original meaning of the Bible. Many books have 
been written about expository preaching, but few of those books show how to do so for a 
children’s pastor. Yet the same commands apply to a pastor’s work with children as with adults. 
We must teach exactly what the Bible says to children. This Thesis-Project attempts to help 


pastors who work with children in training them how to preach expository sermons. 


The Problem 
Many pastors in Korea minister to children and begin to serve in children’s ministry 
when they become seminary students. As pastors for children’s ministry, they have to preach 
every Sunday even though they may not have taken preaching classes. In addition, when they 
study homiletics, they are taught from the perspective of preaching sermons for adult audiences. 
Through the classes, they can expand their general understanding of preaching, but they need to 


broaden their knowledge beyond a general understanding of preaching to how to preach 


effectively to children. They lack the knowledge needed to preach sermons for children. 
Christian Education professor Dr. Seong Heon Yang says, ““When people enter a seminary, their 
position in church is changed to a pastor on that day. Unfortunately, it is our reality that there is 
not a place to receive the training how to preach the Word to children.”1 I surveyed the 
curriculum of seven major seminaries in Korea and discovered that most of the seminaries in 
Korea have two required homiletics classes. One of the classes teaches a general understanding 
of preaching for adults, including a history of homiletics, a method of making three-point topical 
sermons, effective usage of parables, and persuasion. Another class spends most its time on 
preaching practice, including a video recording and coaching feedback, and this also focuses on 
adult audiences. Only one seminary, Methodist Theological Seminary in Korea, has a 3 credit 
preaching class for children.2 Because most pastors learn only about adult sermons in seminaries, 
they only have an understanding of their adult audiences, including their anxieties and problems. 
However, as preachers for children, they must preach to children every Sunday. They preach 
without a realistic understanding of the anxieties and concerns of children. Thus, some of them 
who want to know about appropriate preaching for children seek to learn about children’s 
preaching in other institutions. 


Second, many pastors need to develop a basic understanding of children. Children are 


1. Seong Heon Yang, Children’s Sermon Clinic (Korea: TPH, 2001), 4. 


2. I researched about preaching classes for children on the websites of 7 seminaries: Chongshin Theological 
Seminary, Presbyterian University and Theological Seminary, Seoul Theological Seminary, Methodist Theological 
Seminary, Korea Theological Seminary, Asia United Theological Seminary, and Habdong Theological Seminary. 3 
of 7 seminaries have one homiletic class for 3 credits, and 2 seminaries have 2 classes that the students must 
complete 4 credits during 2 semesters. Interestingly, 1 seminary has 4 credits for 3 semesters, and 1 seminary has 5 
credits for 4 semesters. However, the two seminaries have no preaching class for children. accessed August 15, 
2017. http://gs.stu.ac.kr/CmsHome/StuGs0203_04.eznic, 
http://www.mtu.ac.kr/mtu/c2/sub8_2.jsp?mode=View&NTT_ID=45, 
http://www.kts.ac.kr/ww2/contents.knf?cid=c 120406233255, 
http://wiz.chongshin.ac.kr/user/indexSub.action?codyMenuSeq=258 &siteIld=csts, 
http://www.hapdong.ac.kr/home/_C/c02.php, http://www.puts.ac.kr/main/sub201 1/sub_3.asp?m2=3&m3=4, 
http://www.acts.ac.kr/grad/design/contents 10.asp?code=221111&left=5&sleft=7. 


different from adults. Children have concerns that are different from adults and may not care 
about things that adults believe are important. William Armstrong writes, “Most of a child’s life 
is spent in school with its successes and failures, its friendships, its teasing and bullying. And 
then there are those concerns that seem so insignificant to adults and so important to children 
rejection by someone who had been considered a friend; not being chosen for a play or a team.” 3 
This points out that the environment and psychology of children are different from adults. 

As I looked through the curriculum of seven seminaries, I discovered that they do not 
have any classes such as Christian education for children or understanding of children as part of 
their compulsory classes. Therefore, many of pastors do not understand children as they preach 
to them, but as pastors build up their experiences, they broaden their understanding of children. 
They learn that children often have a shorter attention span than adults, what difficulties children 
experience in their daily lives, the level of language they can understand. Because children use 
different vocabulary and live in different circumstances, preachers should pay attention to 
children’s unique qualities in order to effectively share biblical truth. Preachers for children 
should consider and analyze their congregant’s developmental stages and adapt the terms and 
ideas they use according to the age group of the children. Robert Choun and Jane Willson Choun 
write, “Children start out literally minded and slowly, slowly come to the stage in their mental 
development where they can understand symbolism.”4 In other words, some technical words, 
including doctrinal terms and descriptions of God’s character, cannot be understood by children 
because of their age and developmental level. Many errors occur while preaching to children 


because preachers simply believe that their congregant is able to understand whatever they teach. 


3. William Armstrong, Thinking Through the Children’s Sermon (Cleveland: The Pilgrim Press, 2006), 12- 
13. 


4. Robert Choun and Jane W. Choun, Teaching on Target (Colorado: Group, 2001), 6. 


One of the specificity of Korean is related to Chinese characters. The National Institute of 
the Korean Language reported that 510,000 Korean words are listed in the Standard Korean 
Language Dictionary. Of these 510,000 words, 58.5% are Chinese characters as of 2010. 
Koreans often use many Chinese characters in regular conversation.s Christian terms contain a 
lot of Chinese characters as well. Many Chinese characters carry several implications. Thus, 
children may not understand what preachers say if preachers do not explain what they mean, 
because children are unfamiliar with Chinese characters and find them difficult to understand. 
For example, if preachers try to describe the attributes of God by using the words, “omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence,” which consist of all Chinese characters, they could face failure 
because those words are not commonly used with children. Therefore, preachers for children in 
Korea should be careful how they use difficult theological terms with Chinese characters. The 
preaching they deliver cannot reach to children if preachers do not understand this limitation. 

Also, multiple similar words used by the preacher can make children confused. For 
example, there are various words used in Korean Sunday School, such as “the Kingdom of God,” 


99 66. 


“reign of God,” “Kingdom of heaven,” “paradise,” and “heavenly kingdom.” Children in the 
lower grades of elementary school are confused whether these various words have the same 
meaning or not. Therefore, it is better for the preacher to simplify the terms. Beth E. Hewitt 
states, “To communicate clearly with children, we need to use words in their concrete terms.” 


This is because children have limitations in understanding abstract words. God designed children 


with needs that are not only spiritual, but also emotional, social, physical, and intellectual. Thus, 


5. National Institute of Korean Language, 2010 Korean Language in numbers (Korea: The National 
Institute of the Korean Language, 2010), 6. This organization also reports another ratio about Korean. In 510 
thousand words, the dictionary is composed of 58.5% of Sino-Korean words, 25.9% of native tongues, 10.6% of 
blended words, and 5.4% of loanwords from other countries. We come to know how many Chinese characters are 
included in Korean through this report. 


6. Beth E. Hewitt, Captivating children’s sermons (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2005), 30. 


preachers need to touch these areas when preaching biblical truth. They need to know and 
understand the learning styles of children. 

Third, preachers for children’s ministry in Korea need to learn effective methods. Harley 
Atkinson says, “Teaching effectiveness, to a large degree, depends on the teacher’s ability to 
select and use the method that is best able to accomplish his or her purposes.”7 In other words, 
preachers should develop the use of effective communication methods. Even though a preacher 
has studied the Bible and made a sermon outline by using simple vocabulary, he still needs 
another important component that develops the method of preaching such as narrative preaching 
and propositional preaching. Preachers must be able to stimulate children’s interest and attention 
by using different methods of preaching. Therefore, the preacher must learn what methods of 
preaching are appropriate for children. 

Three these points drive this thesis project. Preachers can impact children when they have 
a clear understanding of their congregants. Once a preacher develops an understanding of 
children, they should think about the method of preaching that will most effectively impact 
children. I believe one of the most effective methods of preaching to children is the use of 
narrative preaching. A story has power to seize not only the attention of adults, but also of 
children. Children like stories. They simply like to listen to an interesting story and tell others the 
story they heard. When children visit a library or bookstore, they easily find storybooks on 
shelves. In addition, children’s video clips are filled with stories. This is because stories can 
capture children’s attention. Because of the power of stories in the lives of children, preachers 
for children should pay attention to the biblical genre of narrative. Preachers are able to deliver 
their sermon to their congregation successfully if they know the importance of effective narrative 


7. Harley Atkinson, Teaching youth with confidence (Wheaton, IL: Evangelical Training Association, 
2001), 68. 


form and apply it to their sermon. The narrative form used by preachers seizes the attention of 
children so that children can better remember the contents of preaching. Therefore, I strongly 
believe that narrative preaching is one of the most effective methods of helping children 
remember what was taught in sermons. I believe that preachers need to develop their 
communication skills, since the different methods of the preaching encourage children to 
concentrate on the message. Preachers should make an effort to learn how to teach the Bible 


effectively to children. 


Ministry Setting 

An organization called Statistics Korea announces statistics related to the religious 
population every ten years. They conducted an investigation in 2015. What is most noticeable in 
the 2015 survey is the percentage of religious involvement for those between the ages of 10 to 
19. In 2005, 49.5% of people ages between 10 and 19 said they did not have a religion, but by 
2015, this percentage surged to 62%.s In view of this, the secularization of children is deepening 
in Korea. The church is no exception to this trend. There are two reasons why the number of 
Sunday schools in Korea are declining. The first reason is the decrease of the national birth rate. 
The national birth rate of Korea is 1.17, the lowest among OECD, which is The Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development countries. Korea’s school-age population is about 2.67 
million in 2016, down from 2.78 million in 2013.9 Due to the declining the birth rate, the school- 


age population has been steadily decreasing, and this has reduced the number of children in 


8. Statistics Korea, “Annual Report on the Religious Statistics,” accessed August 15, 2017. 
http://kostat.go.kr/portal/korea/kor_nw/2/2/2/index.board?bmode=read&bSeq=&aSeq=358 1 70&pageNo=1 &rowNu 
m=10&navCount=10&currPg=&sTarget=title&sTxt=. 


9. Korean Statistical Information Service, “Overview of Elementary school in Korea,” accessed August 15, 
2017. http://kosis.kr/statisticsList/statisticsList_01List.jsp?vwcd=MT_ZTITLE&parentld=A. 


Sunday school. Another reason for the decline of Sunday schools in Korea is the negative 
perception of the Korean church held by Koreans. Trust Initiative Church & Society, one of the 
most trustworthy institutions among Christian organizations, surveyed 1,000 Koreans about the 
social credibility of Korean churches in 2017. 20.2% of respondents answered that they trust the 
church, while 51.2% said they do not. Only one out of five people have confidence in the Korean 
church.10 This negative attitude of the Korean people toward the church has also influenced the 
decrease of Sunday School in Korea. 

In the early days of Korean churches, many churches divided children’s ministry 
departments by age. Many people thought that preaching is the most important function in 
Korean church and Sunday school. Therefore, Sunday school preachers in Korea have been 
trying various methods to preach to children effectively, such as felt-board sermons, puppet play 
sermons, real material sermons, magic sermons, power point sermons, and narrative sermons. 
Felt-board sermons are designed to share the Bible story by having children attach materials to a 
felt board. This method is effective because it allows children to participate in the process of 
preaching. Puppetry sermons take the form of delivering truth through the acting of each puppet. 
Showing real material sermons is a form of preaching by bringing actual objects related to the 
message that the preacher wants to convey. Magic sermons are a way to focus children’s 
attention by using magic. Power Point sermons use visual data projected onto a screen. Narrative 
preaching conducts a plot according to the type of story children like. 

The church and the Sunday school in Korea have entered a period of stagnation after a 


period of rapid revival. This is because of the declining birth rate of Koreans and the negative 


10. Trust Initiative Church & Society, “A survey on the social credibility of Korean churches in 2017,” 
accessed August 15, 2017. https://cemk.org/2008/bbs/board.php?bo_table=2007_data_cemk& wr_id=423 &page=. 


perception of the church. In such a context of Korea, the church in Korea still needs to 
effectively teach the Word of God to children. It is more necessary than ever to correctly 
interpret the Word of God and preach it to children. I will describe my ministry setting in more 


detail in chapter four. 


The Importance of This Thesis-Project 

Two reasons suggest why this thesis project is important. First, God places a high value 
on children. Jesus allows little children to come to him and encourages others not to hinder them. 
He put his hands on them, and blessed them in Mark 10. There is no denying that God wants 
children to grow in faith through the truth of the Bible. Therefore, a pastor should pay attention 
to the spiritual growth of children. I will return to this point in the next chapter when we look in 
more detail at how God values children. 

Second, pastors in Korea should pay attention to children’s ministry because many 
believers come to faith as children. We have discovered important information about the status 
of Korean religion through a 2015 survey, Gallup Korea. One of the survey questions asked 
when Korean people first became religious. 26 out of 100 people became religious before the age 
of nine. In other words, 26 out of 100 Koreans who currently have a religion reported that they 
became religious when they were children, and this has been true for the last 30 years.11 This 
reveals how important Christian education is for children in Korea because many people 
accepted Christ, or became adherents to other religions, when they were children. If we 


successfully help children receive the gospel, this will significantly influence their faith and their 


11. Gallup Korea, The religion of Koreans 1984~2014 (Korea: Gallup Korea, 2015), 21. They reported the 
result about Korean’s religious every 10 years. They announced 12 people out of 100 Koreans had a religion in their 
teens. In other words, 38 out of 100 Koreans who currently have a religion, about 40 percent, reported that they had 
religion when they were children and youth. And in the last 30 years, this percentage is about 44 percent on average. 


lives when they become adults. 


Definition of Terms 

This thesis project will compare two sermon forms, narrative and propositional, and 
determine which is most effective in helping children in Korea to remember the big idea. Thus, 
the following terms are important to this thesis project. 
1. Propositional preaching. The purpose of propositional preaching is to deliver the truth in 
clearly articulated propositions, or abstract truth-statements, by deductive reasoning. Preachers 
who use propositional preaching want to communicate the original meaning of the Word to their 
congregants by declarative sentences. Homiletician James Braga describes the main proposition 
as “a statement of the main spiritual lesson or timeless truth in the sermon reduced to one 
declarative sentence.” 12 
2. Narrative preaching. Narrative preaching discloses the original meaning of the Bible by 
considering the narrative genre of the text. It is a style of preaching that draws its structure from 
the structure of the story. Unlike propositional preaching, narrative preaching usually derives and 
communicates the truth of the Bible by an inductive method. Narrative preaching does not 
necessarily use a story, rather it emphasizes the use of tension in the sermonic process rather than 
simply telling a story. Homiletician Eugene Lowry writes, “The best preaching should feel like a 
story. It is indeed The Story, and the preacher’s task is to tell it, to form it, to fashion it, not to 


‘organize’ it.”13 


12. James Braga, How to Prepare Bible Messages (Sisters, Oregon: Multnomah, 2005), 129. 


13. Eugene L. Lowry, the Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 
1980), xx. 


3. Big idea. The big idea is the central idea of the sermon derived from exegetical study. It is the 
most important idea of the pericope, and is the main idea of the sermon stated in one sentence. 
Haddon Robinson writes, “Sermons seldom fail because they have too many ideas; more often 
they fail because they deal with too many unrelated ideas.” 14 

4. Developmental stages. Developmental stages is a theory that children grow through 

distinct stages which are characterized by qualitative differences in behavior and thinking. There 
are different stages including cognitive, faith, psychological, and moral development proceeding 
throughout the life span.1s Preachers for children can teach their children effectively by 


understanding their developmental stages. 


Purpose of Thesis-Project 

My goal is to determine which sermon form will be most effective for children in Korea. 
In order to determine this, the children are asked whether they remember the big idea of the 
sermon. If children remember the big idea of the sermon, that suggests the method of preaching 
is more effective for the children. This is because I believe that effective preaching delivers one 
big idea to children. Therefore, my research question is: Which sermon form (narrative or 
propositional) is the most effective method of preaching for children in Korea? My thesis is an 
attempt to measure sermon effectiveness by focusing on sermon forms. 

To defend my thesis, in Chapter 2, I will present my theology of preaching giving special 


attention to the doctrine of inspiration. I will strengthen my thesis by explaining what the 


14. Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 2001), 16. 


15. I will address developmental stages in Chapter 3 in the Literature Review section. 


10 


preacher is, what the divine purpose of the preaching is, and what narrative preaching is. In 
Chapter 2, I will also demonstrate Biblical support for educating children. 

Chapter 3 is the literature review that supports my thesis project. In order to teach exactly 
what the Bible says to children, and how to deliver effectively by using the narrative method, I 
will review the area of expository, narrative sermon, children’s developmental stages, and 
preaching to children. 

In Chapter 4, I will explain the design of my thesis-project. I will identify which sermon 
form (narrative or propositional) is effective for children in Korea by using questionnaires about 
the big idea of the sermon. 

Finally, in Chapter 5, I will discuss the results of the comparative analysis. I will also 
discuss the limitations of this study and provide possible reasons behind the outcomes. I will 


conclude with suggestions for further research. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


Introduction 
In chapter one, I described a specific problem with children’s sermons in the context of 
Korea. Three foundational theological truths are needed to solve the problem. The three truths 
are the doctrine of inspiration, a theology of preaching, and biblical support for teaching 


children. This chapter will discuss the theological foundations of this thesis project. 


The Doctrine of Inspiration 

Preachers should be convinced of the origin and the authority of the Bible. The Bible is 
not simply a record of good teaching and advice for living by a human writer for Christians, but 
it was inspired by God to reveal Himself to man. In other words, the Bible is not from human 
writers, but rather from the God who created the whole universe. Theologian and professor, 
Millard J. Erikson, defines the doctrine of inspiration as, “That supernatural influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Scripture writers which rendered their writings an accurate record of the 
revelation or which resulted in what they wrote actually being the Word of God.” The doctrine 
of inspiration means that the Bible was written by humans, but inspired by the Holy Spirit. Also, 
this doctrine implies that the Scriptures were written without errors. The key texts on the doctrine 


of inspiration are 2 Timothy 3:16 and 2 Peter 1:20-21. 


1. Millard J. Erickson, Christian Theology 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 1998), 199. 
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2 Timothy 3:16 

2 Tim 3:16 is one of the most important verses on the divine origin of the Bible. It says, 
“All Scripture is inspired and is useful for teaching, rebuking, correcting and training in 
righteousness.” I would like to give attention to two words in this verse: all and inspired. 

First, the word inspired originally means “God-breathed.” Literally, inspired means God 
breathes out into the Bible. This means that the Bible is not from humans but from God. The 
Bible was written by human writers who were inspired by God. It highlights that the Word is the 
product of the breath of God. God chose a small number of people and allowed them to use their 
experiences, knowledge, and languages to write the Bible. When God wanted to reveal Himself 
through human writers, He used all facets of their personalities, abilities, and skills to 
communicate His Word. Theologian Louis Berkhof writes about the doctrine of inspiration, “The 
proper way to understand inspiration is to see it as a divine-organic activity. This view holds that 
the Holy Spirit acted on the writers in an organic way, that is, in harmony with their character, 
temperament, gifts and talents, their education, culture, vocabulary and style.”2 Through the 
fullness of the Holy Spirit, the writers wrote the Word of God. While they wrote the Word of 
God, God protected their writing from the influence of sin. The human authors were free to 
express ways of choosing language and expressing thoughts by selecting the appropriate words 
according to their own characteristics. He made full use of all the personality of the Bible writers 
through the fullness of the Holy Spirit. Thus, the Bible has individuality for each book, with a 
record of the personal experiences of the different writers. Also, the personal characteristics and 


individual circumstances of the era in which they lived were included in their writing. This 


2. Louis Berkhof, A Summary of Christian Doctrine. 4th ed. (Grand Rapids, Edinburgh: The Banner of 
Truth Trust, 2005), 13. 
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shows that the writers of the Bible were active, not passive. The Bible was written by human 
writers through inspiration. 

Second, according to this verse, all Scripture is inspired. The word all points out that the 
scope of inspiration is all-encompassing. This means every word of the Bible is from God with 
boundless authority. The author did not write some of Scripture given by inspiration of God, but 
all Scripture. In other words, the Bible says all Scripture is from God, not part of it. Some believe 
that certain parts of the Bible are inspired, but the Bible says all Scripture is the Word of God 
with no exception. The writer confirmed that all Scripture is inspired by God. Thus, all Scripture 
is without error, and inspired by God. Therefore, the Bible is not just the wisdom and knowledge 
of ancient humans, but the Word of God. The Bible is the inspired Word of God, and this is the 
basis for our preaching ministry. I will deal with inerrancy below. 

2 Timothy 3:16 may be the most important verse of the inspiration of the Bible, but there 


is another important verse that we must consider. 


2 Peter 1:20~21 

We read in 2 Peter 1:20~21, “But know this first of all, that no prophecy of Scripture is a 
matter of one’s own interpretation, for no prophecy was ever made by an act of human will, but 
men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God.” This passage teaches that the prophecy in the 
Old Testament did not originate from humans but from God. Peter confirms that the motivation 
which led to the writing was from the Holy Spirit. Benjamin B. Warfield writes, “Inspiration is, 
therefore, usually defined as a supernatural influence exerted on the sacred writers by the Spirit 
of God, by virtue of which their writings are given Divine trustworthiness.”3 The Bible is the 


3. Benjamin B. Warfield, The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible (Presbyterian and Reformed, Phil: 
Baker, 1948), 131. 
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writing of many different writers. However, the writing comes not only from them, but from 
God. They wrote the book that God wanted written. Herman Bavinck, a Christian theologian, 
writes about 2 Peter 1:19~21, “Additional light is shed by 2 Peter 1:19~21, where the origin of 
prophecy is not found in the will of humankind but in the impulse of God’s Spirit. Being driven 
is essentially distinct from being led.”’4 In addition, he indicates, “The correct view of inspiration 
apparently depends therefore on putting the primary author and the secondary authors in the right 
relationship to each other.”’s Some claim that the authors wrote what God said mechanically. This 
means that their personal language, feelings, and thoughts are not reflected in the Bible. 
However, the Bible was written by inspiration of God, and it was recorded using the abilities and 
personalities of human authors. This is called the “dual authorship” view. God worked with the 
authors to work faithfully through the words of the writers. The Bible is not a collection of 
stories about God or human thoughts. Through the Holy Spirit, God revealed His plan to the 
people of God. Peter clearly states that the Bible is not ultimately the result of human thought or 
human will. It is clear that human writers were involved in the process of writing the Bible, but 
the Bible has characteristics and levels far beyond the limits that humans can write. The Bible 


was inspired by God, and is the Word of God. 


Inerrancy 
This thesis-project is based on the belief that the Bible is inerrant. This means that the 
Bible is the word of God originally, and the original of the Bible is infallible. Millard Erickson, a 


theologian of systematic theology, defines inerrancy: “The Bible, when correctly interpreted in 


4. Herman Bavinck, Reformed Dogmatics (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 2007), 428. 


5. Bavinck, Reformed Dogmatics, 428. 
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light of the level to which culture and the means of communication had developed at the time it 
was written, and in view of the purposes for which it was given, is fully truthful in all that it 
affirms.”s He argues that inerrancy asserts the following arguments: 
First, Inerrancy pertains to what is affirmed or asserted rather than what is merely 
reported. Second, we must judge the truthfulness of Scripture in terms of its meaning in 
the cultural setting in which its statements were expressed. Third, the Bible’s assertions 
are fully true when judged in accordance with the purpose for which they were written. 
Fourth, reports of historical events and scientific matters are in phenomenal rather than 
technical language. Last, difficulties in explaining the biblical text should not be 
prejudged as indications of error.7 
From the evidence of the Bible itself and the historical perspective of church history, we can 
believe that the Bible is without errors. The first evidence of the inerrancy is the Bible itself. The 
Bible says that there is no error. Many verses of the Bible support the inerrancy of the Bible. 
Proverbs 30:5 says, “Every word of God is flawless.” In addition, 2 Samuel 7:28 says, “You are 
God, and your words are true” The Old Testament verses say that the Bible is the truth because it 
is the Word of God. Furthermore, the New Testament, also testifies it is true. We read in John 
17:17, “Sanctify them by the truth; your word is truth.” Many verses which affirm the inspiration 
of Scripture support the inerrancy of the Bible. 
The second evidence is that the early church leaders believed inerrancy of the Bible. 
Originally, it was believed that the early church held that the Word of God was inerrant, and that 


was based largely, if not exclusively on the doctrine of inspiration. Origen, who is one of the 


6. Millard J. Erickson, Christian Theology, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 1998), 233. 


7. Erickson, Christian Theology, 2nd ed, 199. 
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church fathers, wrote that the “sacred books are not the works of men, but that they were 
composed and have come down to us as a result of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit by the will 
of the Father of the universe through Jesus Christ.”s Similarly, Irenaeus pointed out the “perfect” 
nature of the Scriptures to the fact that they were inspired by God. “The scriptures are perfect, in 
as much as they were spoken by God’s word and Spirit’ Tertullian stated unambiguously, “The 
statements of Holy Scripture will never be discordant with truth”10 Although the term 
“inerrancy” of the Bible was not used in the early Church era, church leaders affirmed Scripture 
as God’s inerrant and infallible revelation. The early church leaders believed that inerrancy is a 
legitimate assumption based on inspiration. 

Preachers must believe inerrancy of the Bible. Of course, we realize that there are 
differences and inaccuracies in the Bible’s manuscripts. However, preachers should believe that 
the original of the Bible is infallible and that the Bible is preserved by God’s providence. They 
must communicate the word of God with confidence that there is no errors in the Bible because 
only the Bible gives the unchanging truth. 

In summary, all the words in the Bible that humans wrote are inspired by God. The Bible 
teaches the inerrancy of the Bible. Thus, it has the power to transform our souls. Before 
preachers deliver the word of God to the audiences, they must believe that the Bible is written by 
human authors who were inspired by God. The inspiration of Scripture implies that the Bible is 


truthful in all of its teachings. Preachers must believe that the Word of God is the truth and 


preach the word of God with confidence. 


8. Origen, On First Principles (Notre Dame: Ave Maria, 2013), 357-358. 
9. Irenaeus, St. Irenaeus of Lyons against the Heresies (New York, NY: Newman Press, 1992), 8. 


10. Tertullian, A Treatise On The Soul, 21, in ANF, 3:202. Quoted in John MacArthur, The Inerrant Word: 
Biblical, Historical, Theological, and Pastoral Perspectives. Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2016. 118. 
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Theology of Preaching 
In addition to the doctrine of inspiration, the Bible guides me as I develop a theology of 
preaching. Preachers are able to preach the gospel affirmatively when they have a right view of 
the identification and role of preachers. Also, preachers need to have a right understanding of 
preaching because God has a purpose to reveal Himself to people through the Word of God. 
Lastly, preachers for children need to understand what narrative preaching is. I will develop 


these areas of my theology of preaching. 


What is a Preacher? 

A preacher is the messenger of God. God chose preachers to proclaim the Word of God. In 
the Old Testament, those who were called by God should not tell their thoughts to the people of 
Israel, but proclaim what God had told them to do. For example, Moses disclosed the will of God 
to Pharaoh (Ex 5). In Exodus 1, the Pharaoh who did not know Joseph appeared, and the situation 
in Israel had changed greatly. The Egyptians no longer regarded the Hebrews as the beneficiaries 
of life, and many of the Egyptians were afraid because of the size of their population. Thus, the 
Egyptians tormented them, and Israel prayed to God for salvation (Ex 2:23). God chose Moses to 
communicate his will to Pharaoh, king of Egypt. Moses, called by God, did not tell Pharaoh his 
thoughts about the Israelites. Moses preached the word of God as the Messenger of God. As the 
messenger of God, Moses communicated God’s will to Pharaoh. 

Another example of the messenger of God is the prophets in the Old Testament. Prophets 
were people who conveyed the will of God to the Israelites. They told of the wrath of God when 


the king of Israel sinned. They said that the people of Israel must repent of their sins before the 
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kingdom would be destroyed. Prophets communicated the will of God to the country in which they 
live, and also to other nations. Even Jonah went to Nineveh, the capital city of Assyria, the enemy 
of his own country, to preach the will of God (Jonah 3). Prophets, as the messenger of God, cried 
out for God’s will, not their own desires. These messengers of God boldly communicated the word 
of God, regardless of whether the message was beneficial to him or not. God called man to bring 
the will of God to people. A preacher is the messenger of God. The messenger of God conveys 
what God wants to say to his people. A preacher does not convey his thoughts or feelings to his 
audience. A preacher correctly interprets the original meaning of the Bible and communicates what 
God wants to convey as the messenger of God. Therefore, the preacher should not forget that he 


is the one who proclaims God’s will and thoughts. 


What is the Divine Purpose of Preaching 
After grasping the role of a preacher, we should consider the purpose of preaching. Why 
do preachers preach? A preacher should have a clear understanding of the purpose for preaching 
so that he or she proclaims the Word of God clearly. We can articulate several purposes of 


preaching. 


Preach the Original Meaning of the Bible 

The first divine purpose of preaching is to preach the word of God with the author’s 
intent in mind, not a preacher’s concerns, interests, and own thoughts. Haddon Robinson says, 
“Do you, as a preacher, endeavor to bend your thought to the Scriptures, or do you use the 


Scriptures to support your thought?” 11 A preacher should not use the Bible to teach his own 


11. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages, 20. 
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political convictions and values, but teach the original meaning of the Bible. A preacher has the 
duty to proclaim accurately what the Bible says. A preacher should keep in mind that he has a 
responsibility to teach the Bible accurately to his congregation. Therefore, a preacher must allow 
sufficient time to study the Bible to understand the original meaning of the Bible. Thus, the first 
step to teach the word of God is to explore the Biblical world. A preacher must find out what his 
chosen text means in that chapter, and make sure that the meaning is not different from the 
message of whole Bible. Because the interpretation of the Bible gives the congregation an 
appropriate understanding of the passage, a preacher must correctly find the original meaning of 
the Word of God recorded in the Bible and communicate what God said to the congregants. 12 In 
this point, expository preaching which is the best way to preach the word of God.13 Expository 
preaching tries to find the main idea of the text by using word analysis, studying the background 
of the Bible, and the cultural context. Timothy Keller states, “Expository preaching grounds the 
message in the text so that all the sermon’s points are points in the text, and it majors in the text’s 
major ideas. It aligns the interpretation of the text with the doctrinal truths of the rest of the Bible 
(being sensitive to systematic theology).”14 However, a preacher should beware of the adverse 
effects of studying the Bible at the same time. A preacher can be easily tempted to show how 
much knowledge of the Bible he has with his congregants. A preacher has lots of knowledge of 
the background of the pericope through the exegetical process. A preacher should study the Bible 
as best they can. However, a preacher should not preach everything he studied. Rather, he 


conveys the main idea of the truth and then applies it to congregants’ daily lives. A preacher 


12. Donald R. Sunukjian, Invitation to Biblical Preaching: Proclaiming Truth with Clarity and Relevance 
(Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2007), 21. 


13. In chapter one, I have already defined expository preaching which accurately conveys the Word of God. 


14. Timothy Keller, Preaching: Communicating Faith in an Age of Skepticism (New York, NY: Penguin, 
2016), 32. 
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should focus on the Word of God, and deliver the big idea of the text, not their thoughts and their 
own point of view. In order to achieve the sacred purpose of preaching, a preacher should study 


the Bible, and on that basis a preacher must preach the original meaning of the Word of God. 


Preach to Transform 

The second crucial aim of preaching is to let people be transformed with the power of the 
Word. Preaching helps people know they are sinners and need to repent of their sins and grow in 
faith by committing to obey God’s Word. The first step to transform a congregation is to let them 
know they are sinners and repent their sins. We see what John the Baptist, the harbinger of 
Christ, does in Matthew 3:1~2. It says, “Now in those days John the Baptist came, preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea, saying, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” John was sent to 
“prepare the way” for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ (Mark 1:2~3). In his ministry, John 
the Baptist preached repentance of sins and baptized people who came to him. A vital purpose of 
preaching is to help people realize that they are sinners and how to get deal with their sin. In Acts 
2, we see the Pentecost event of the perspective of Luke. When the Holy Spirit descended upon 
the apostles, they spoke in several different languages. Because of the unusual phenomenon, the 
people thought the believers were drunk. Peter explained they were not drunk. Then, Peter led 
the people to face the truth about Jesus. Peter declared that His coming was the divine plan of 
God, and His death on the cross was part of the purpose of God, and His resurrection from the 
dead was the will of God. When they heard this, “They were pierced to the heart” (v37). When 
the people asked to Peter what they should do, Peter clearly answered “Repent, and each of you 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins” (v38). Through the 


preaching of Peter, we come to understand one of the purposes of preaching: to point out 
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people’s sins and to call them to turn away from their sin. Peter did not merely point out their 
sin, but he showed the solution to their problem. Peter did not deliver pleasant words to people, 
but called them to repent and be baptized. 

The second step to transform a congregation is to encourage them to mature in faith by 
obeying the Word of God. Preachers should keep in mind that the Bible is the Word of God and 
has the power to transform people. God’s Word is a powerful resource to support and grow the 
faith of believers in their daily lives. Hebrews 4:12 says, “For the word of God is living and 
active. Sharper than any double-edged sword, it penetrates even to dividing soul and spirit, joints 
and marrow; it judges the thoughts and attitudes of the heart.” God’s Word has the power to 
eliminate the obstacles that hinder the growth of a congregation. It encourages a congregation to 
turn to the will of God. When a preacher proclaims the living Word of God, it is applied to each 
of the congregants by the work of the Holy Spirit. A congregant should realize what obstacles 
hinder their spiritual growth, decide to remove the impediments, and obey the Word of God. 
After all, preaching is not primarily about conveying Bible information to a congregation, but 
seeing lives transformed by the Word. A. W. Tozer writes, “No man is better for knowing that 
God in the beginning created the heavens and the earth. The devil knows that, and so did Ahab 
and Judas Iscariot. No man is better for knowing that God so loved the world of men that He 
gave His only begotten Son to die for their redemption. In hell, there are millions who know that. 
Theological truth is useless until it is obeyed.” 15 Preachers should remember that the faith of the 
congregant must grow their faith in Jesus through preaching. Preachers should not focus on 
conveying theological knowledge of the Bible, but recognize that believers will only grow in 
their faith by listening to the Word and obeying it. Hebrew 5:12~14 urges Christians to mature in 


15. Aiden W. Tozer, of God and Men: cultivating the divine/human relationship (Chicago, IL: Moody, 
2015), 32. 
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their faith. It says, “In fact, though by this time you ought to be teachers, you need someone to 
teach you the elementary truths of God’s word all over again. You need milk, not solid food! 
Anyone who lives on milk, being still an infant, is not acquainted with the teaching about 
righteousness. But solid food is for the mature, who by constant use have trained themselves to 
distinguish good from evil.” The author of Hebrews rebukes those who are taught by Paul not to 
stay the level of the children who drink milk. Children need milk, but adults need solid food 
rather than infant food. The author suggests that a believer who has not grown spiritually enough 
to eat nutritious and solid food is still in infancy. In other words, believers must mature after they 
believe in Jesus. After becoming a Christian, they must choose to grow in Jesus Christ. 

To summarize this section, the purpose of preaching is to communicate what the Bible says, 
and to see the Word transform a congregation. A preacher must encourage the audience to listen 
to God’s Word, realize their sin, turn back the wrong way, and mature in faith by obeying God’s 
Word. In the next section, I will deal with narrative preaching, and give examples of narrative in 


the Bible. 


Is Narrative Preaching Biblical? 

To examine narrative preaching that is Biblical, we must first understand that the Bible 
contains various genres. The Bible is both literary and rhetorical. It contains various literary 
genres such as law, history, wisdom, poetry, narrative, epistles, prophecy and apocalyptic 
literature. Knowing the Bible is literary is important because we have to read and understand it 
according to its form. For example, if we read a medical book as a mystery novel, it could lead to 
great disaster for a patient. Likewise, when reading the Bible, the book of Revelation and the 


Psalms must be read in different ways. The Bible is rhetorical because the Word of God intends 
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to persuade and influence the reader. Bernard Ramm writes, “Holy Scripture is not a theoretical 
book of theological abstraction, but a book that intends to have a mighty influence on the lives of 
its readers.”16 Understanding that the Bible is rhetoric and literature is also helpful for 
interpreting the Bible and constructing a sermon. We can see that the narrative is Biblical for two 
reasons. First, the narrative is one of the main genres of the Bible. The second is that people who 
are called by God to preach use the narrative genre to communicate God’s Word. We need to 


look at examples of the genre of narrative and narrative preaching in the Bible. 


Narrative in the Bible 

Narrative is the main literary genre in the Bible. Sidney Greidanus writes, “Of all the 
biblical genres of literature, narrative may be described as the central, foundational, and all- 
encompassing genre of the Bible.”’17 It also takes up a considerable amount of Scripture. 
Christian theologians Gordon D. Fee and Douglas Stuart write, “Over 40 percent of the Old 
Testament is narrative — and the Old Testament itself constitutes three-quarters of the bulk of the 
Bible.”1s The authors of the Bible chose to communicate with their readers through stories. The 
author of Genesis let the readers know about the creation of this world through stories. In 
Genesis 1-2, we read the story of the Creator of the universe. We see God who creates the world 
through His Word in the process of creation. We see God making each space and filling it up one 


by one. We also see that man is created uniquely in the image of God. In chapter 3, we see the 


16. Bernard Ramm, Protestant Biblical Interpretation a Textbook of Hermeneutics, 3rd ed. (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1985), 113. 
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story of the fall of man. We see Adam and Eve unable to overcome temptation and sin by eating 
the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. We read the story of the ten plagues that 
God brought to Egypt when the Israelites escaped (Exodus 7-11), and the story of the Israelites 
crossing the Red Sea (Exodus 14). There are many more examples in the Old Testament than the 
examples above. 

We can also see narratives in the New Testament. We discover the story of John the 
Baptist, who was born six months earlier than Jesus, and the story that he prepared the way for 
Jesus (Luke 1). We know the story of Magi who came from a distance to celebrate the birth of 
Jesus. They bowed down and worshiped Jesus in Bethlehem. They returned to their country by 
another route because of the dream they had (Matt 2). We read stories that Jesus answered many 
questions people had, trying to test Jesus. We find stories that Jesus healed the diseases of 
countless patients throughout the New Testament, and died on the cross to pay for our sin as the 
Son of God. There are many narratives in the New Testament. 

The Bible authors told the messages of God to the Israelites through stories. The authors 
made the people aware of Israelites’ sins and taught them what the will of God was through 
stories. The authors used stories as an important role in the Bible to show the purpose of God. 

Many narratives are in the Bible. In other words, narrative is one of the important genres 


used in the Bible, and therefore the narrative is biblical. 


Narrative Preaching that Jesus Uses 
Jesus used narrative in His ministry. Jesus often conveyed his message through narrative 
based on his understanding of the culture, circumstances, and environment of the time. Some of 


the stories that Jesus used are difficult for people today to understand because of cultural 
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differences. However, the narrative preaching used by Jesus would have been more easily 
understood by those who lived in that age because objects were familiar to the people of the time 
such as lilies of the field, mustard seeds, and fig trees. Jesus came with a clear mission to call 
people into the kingdom of heaven. Jesus effectively used narrative to accomplish this mission. 
Especially, Jesus preached truth to men through parables. A parable is a fictional story designed 
to deliver truth. A parable is a short concrete story used by Jesus, which was used to make it easy 
to understand concepts unfamiliar to the audience, such as the Kingdom of God. Jesus used a lot 
of parables in his teaching ministry. Brad Young writes that “One third of the recorded sayings 
of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels are in parables.” 19 When people hear the story, they can relate it 
to their own life. Parables conveys their message of truth through analogy, comparison, or 
contrast. For example, a lawyer asked Jesus about what it meant to be a good neighbor. At that 
time, Jesus did not answer the question with theological reasoning. Jesus did not answer the 
question directly, but answered the question with a story about a man who was going from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. In another parable, Jesus did not attempt to rationally explain God’s 
abundant love for the lost, but used the story of a father with two sons (Luke 15). Jesus told the 
truth to people in stories, with many parables (Matthew 13:34). 

Why did Jesus often convey his message through stories? Jesus responded by quoting 
Isaiah 6: 9-10 as to what he taught in parables in Matthew 13. The prophet Isaiah knew that 
people disliked to hear God's Word for their sins, and Jesus also experienced disappointment and 
frustration for the same reason as the prophet. Nevertheless, regardless of whether people 
accepted a parable or not, Jesus used it to help people think about the truth because story itself 
has the power to attract and seize people’s attention. By means of story, Jesus confronted the 


19. Brad H. Young, The Parables: Jewish Tradition and Christian Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1998), 7. 
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hard heart of the people of those days, and opened their hearts to the truth. Jesus proclaimed the 
truth in their hearts, and proclaimed the kingdom of God. We can be sure that narrative is the 


Biblical genre that Jesus used. 


Narrative Preaching that Paul Uses 

Paul proclaimed the Gospel by using narrative preaching. In Acts 13, Paul preached the 
Word of God at Pisidian Antioch by using narrative. The synagogue officials asked Paul to speak 
to those gathered in the synagogue. Then Paul used stories that followed the history of the 
Israelites who had escaped from Egypt, to the era of Judges, to Saul the first king of Israel, to 
King David, then to Jesus, the descendant of David. Paul persuaded the people by narrative 
preaching with stories the people gathered in the synagogue knew and understood. Those who 
listened to Paul’s sermon requested preaching on the next Sabbath, and Paul’s narrative was so 
powerful that almost everyone in the city gathered in the synagogue to listen to Paul’s preaching. 
Paul tried to persuade his Jewish audience using narrative. Dale Patrick and Allen Scult writes, 
“The Bible’s main form of exposition, the narrative, is most appropriately characterized as 
primary rhetoric, its primary objective being to persuade its audience.”’20 Paul used a narrative 
method in order to persuade the Jews. 

In summary, narrative is the major literary form in the Bible. It is one of the most 
important genres in the Bible. Because narrative is a good tool to persuade people, Jesus and 
Paul used narrative preaching. Preachers are able to deliver their sermon to their congregation 
successfully, if they know the importance of effective narrative and apply it to their sermon. I 


will now deal with what the Bible tells about teaching children. 


20. Dale Patrick and Allen Scult, Rhetoric and Biblical Interpretation (Sheffield: Almond, 1990), 29. 
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Biblical Support for Teaching Children 

Children should be taught what to believe and how to live in their daily lives based on 
God’s Word. In Deuteronomy, we see that Moses taught the law to the Israelites. Moses felt the 
need to teach the law to those who had not learned the law because they were born in wilderness, 
and so he taught the law in Moab right before entering the land of Canaan. Moses could not enter 
the promised land because he disobeyed God’s Word in the wilderness of Meribah (Deut. 32:51). 
Moses taught the most important thing to the Israelites who would enter the land of Canaan 
because he could not enter with the Israelites. In Deuteronomy 6:6-7, Moses said, “These words, 
which I am commanding you today, shall be for your heart. You shall teach them diligently to 
your sons and shall talk of them when you sit in your house and when you walk by the way and 
when you lie down and when you rise up.” Then Moses commanded them to teach their children 
the word of God. Moses taught that children should be instructed in the Word of God. Moses 
declared to parents that they had a responsibility to teach children. 

We also see what happened when the Word of God was not properly taught to the 
children. After the death of Joshua, we read about the situation of the Israelites in Judges 2:10, 
“All that generation was also gathered to their fathers; and there arose another generation after 
them, who did not know the Lord, nor did the work for Israel.”” Unlike Moses’ command before 
entering the land of Canaan, the Israelites did not teach the words of God to their descendants. 
They did not convey what God did for the people of Israel. As a result, their descendants did not 
know the Lord, and the great work God had done for Israel. On the contrary, what if the people 
of Israel remembered the commandment of Moses and taught the words of God to their 


descendants? What if they taught the Word regularly throughout the day? If the Israelites had 
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followed Moses’ command, their children would have known God and the great work God did. 
Proverbs 22:6 says, “Train up a child in the way he should go.” The Bible tells parents that if 
they teach their children the way they should go, they will not depart from it. When we teach 
children the words of God, which are the standard of living, children will live according to the 
word of God. The Bible says that children should be taught God’s Word. 

We can see in Jesus’ ministry that Jesus cherished children. People brought children to 
Jesus in Matthew 19:13~15. The disciples rebuked people bringing children to Jesus. When 
Jesus saw this situation, he said, “Let the children alone, and do not hinder them from coming to 
Me; for the kingdom of heaven belongs to such as these.” Jesus did not forbid the children to 
approach him, unlike his disciples. Instead, Jesus put his hands to children, and prayed for them. 
Why did Jesus allow children to come to Him unlike His disciples? Why did Jesus pray for 
them? The reason is that little children were considered important by Jesus. Children must also 
receive teachings of Jesus, and be taught by the Word of God. 

The Bible contains other instructions related to teaching children the Word of God. In 
Psalms 78:4~5, the Psalmist writes, “We will tell the next generation the praiseworthy deeds of 
the LORD, his power, and the wonders he has done, He decreed the statutes for Jacob and 
established the law of Israel, which commanded our forefathers to teach them children.” The 
Psalmist encourages them to teach children the power and work of God in the history of Israel. 
The Psalmist claims that they should teach their children not to forget what God has done. They 
need to let their children know God, make Him their hope, and live on the basis of that hope. 
They should teach their children not to live like their fathers, but to live a loyal life to God. Paul 
says in Ephesians 6:4, “Fathers, do not exasperate your children; instead, bring them up in the 


training and instruction of the Lord.” Paul urges parents not to upset their children, but rather to 
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teach and train them in the Word of God. Solomon says in Proverbs 29:17, “Discipline your son, 


and he will give you peace.” The Bible emphasizes teaching and training of children. 


Conclusion 

In the preaching ministry, a theological foundation is essential. I organized my 
theological framework in this chapter: the doctrine of inspiration, a theology of preaching, and 
biblical support for teaching children. The doctrine of inspiration is an important foundation in 
this thesis. As a conservative preacher, I believe all Scripture is written without error even 
though human writers wrote the Bible according to their own knowledge and circumstances. My 
understanding of the doctrine of inspiration supports the inerrancy of the Bible. In my theology 
of preaching, I explain that a preacher is a messenger of God who communicates the will of God 
and boldly proclaims the Gospel. In addition, the purpose of the sermon is to convey the original 
meaning of the Bible, to change the lives of a congregation through preaching, and to encourage 
the growth of the congregation. The Bible is literary and rhetoric, and narrative is the central 
genre. Narrative is an effective way to persuade a congregation. Also, I have summarized key 
points in the Bible that speak of children’s education. 

With my theological foundation, I will move to the next chapter: Literature Review. I will 
summarize the books related to my thesis in this chapter. I will review the expository preaching 
method that emphasizes finding the original meaning of the Bible and applies it to today’s 
audience; the narrative sermon, which is considered an effective method of preaching; children’s 
developmental stages needed to better understand children; and literature related to preaching to 


children. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


INTRODUCTION 
In this chapter, in order to teach exactly what the Bible says to children, how to deliver 

effectively by narrative method, and understand the growth of children, I will look at some 
literature that relate to this thesis: expository preaching, narrative preaching, developmental 
stages theories, and preaching to children. First, I will describe the expository method of 
preaching, which emphasizes interpreting the Bible and connecting it with the life of a 
congregation. Second, I will look at the loop of Eugene Lowry and Mono-Mythic Cycle of Kent 
Edwards among the models of various narrative forms. This is because Eugene L. Lowry and J. 
Kent Edwards have written valuable works in the narrative field that have shaped and will 
continue to shape the discussion of the narrative method of preaching. Third, I will survey the 
cognitive learning theory of Jean Piaget, psychosocial development theory of Erik Erikson, and 
faith development theory of James Fowler. Piaget created developmental stage theory and had 
the greatest impact on the field. Erik Erikson is a scholar who has greatly influenced the study of 
child development. Last, James W. Fowler sought to provide a framework for how people 
respond to their faith and beliefs. Therefore, these theories help preachers for children 
understand their audiences. Fourth, I will summarize the literature on preaching to children. As 
all preachers need to know their audiences, they can deliver the truth related to listeners. 
Likewise, preachers for children need to know what to consider about their congregation. 

Children should be taught the original meaning of the Bible. The Bible is the most 


important source for the growth of faith in children. Therefore, a preacher for children should 
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also have an understanding of expository preaching in order to achieve the purpose of preaching 
that communicates the original meaning of the Bible with audiences. Also, due to the nature of 
children, a preacher for children must think about ways to communicate effectively with them 
and understand the narrative method. Eugene Lowry’s loop, and the method of Kent Edwards 
provides a good tool for a children’s preacher to effectively communicate the word of God. Also, 
developmental stages of children will help a preacher of children to understand how a child 
thinks and learns so that a preacher can preach to children appropriately. These four areas of 


surveys can help us understand children’s preaching ministry. 


Expository Preaching 

In order to understand expository preaching in children’s ministry the definition of 
expository preaching must be clarified. A wide variety of definitions of expository preaching will 
be investigated. Harold Bryson explains the etymology of the word expository to help us 
understand expository preaching. He writes, 

The root of expository seems to be the word expose which is a term derived from the 

Middle English word, exposen, which came from the Middle French word, exposer, 

derived from the Latin word exponere. In Latin the word ponere (the root) was combined 

with the prefix ex (out of, from), and the resultant meaning of exponere came to mean “‘to 

put on display.” In Late Latin (A.D. 180-600), the meaning of exponere came to mean “to 


interpret or explain.”1 


1. Harold T. Bryson, Expository Preaching: The Art of Preaching through a Book of the Bible (Nashville, 
TN: Broadman & Holman, 1995), 15-16. 
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Timothy Keller also points out one of the characteristics of expository preaching: “Expository 
preaching grounds the message in the text so that all the sermon’s points are points in the text, 
and it majors in the text’s major ideas.”2 He emphasizes that in expository preaching all the 
content of the sermon should be in the text, and focus in the big ideas. Sidney Greidanus’ 
definition of expository preaching emphasizes the exegetical work needed to succeed at finding 
the original author’s intent. He writes, “Expository preaching is “Bible-centered’ preaching. It is 
handling the text in such a way that its real and essential meaning as it existed in the mind of the 
particular Biblical writer”3 He explains the feature of expository preaching that sermons deal 
with the original meaning of what God said through the Bible writers. 

Seo-Taek Kim, who is one of the famous expository preachers, defines expository 
sermon as, “The sermon that interprets God's Word according to the times of the day, keeps 
logically consistent, and applies appropriately in these day” 4 Also, Chang-Bok Jung, the former 
preaching professor in Korea, defined the expository sermon as “A type of sermon that takes a 
sufficient theological review of the text and correctly grasps the meaning of the Scripture and 
effectively conveys the original meaning of the word to the congregation by the help of the Holy 
Spirit.” 5 

Meanwhile, Haddon Robinson defined expository preaching in this way, “The 
communication of a biblical concept, derived from and transmitted through a historical, 


grammatical, and literary study of a passage in its context, which the Holy Spirit first applies to 


2. Timothy Keller, Preaching: communicating faith in an age of skepticism (New York : Penguin, 2016), 
32, 


3. Sidney Greidanus, The Modern Preacher and the Ancient Text: Interpreting and Preaching Biblical 
Literature (Grand Rapids, MI: William. B. Eerdmans, 1989), 120. 


4. Seo-Taek Kim, Foundation of Expository Preaching (Korea: Hongsungsa, 2001), 15. 


5. Chang-Bok Jung, Encyclopedia of Homiletics (Korea: Hong Sung Sa, 2004), 772-73. 
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the personality and experience of the preacher, then through the preacher, applies to the hearers.” 
6 He claims, in expository preaching, not only the emphasis on delivering the Biblical truth of the 
text from studying the Bible, but also the role of the Holy Spirit that applies to preachers and 
audiences. John MacArthur helps preachers understand expository preaching by presenting five 
essential elements: 

1. The message finds its sole source in Scripture. 

2. The message is extracted from Scripture through careful exegesis. 

3. The message preparation correctly interprets Scripture in its normal sense and 

its context. 

4. The message clearly explains the original God-intended meaning of Scripture. 

5. The message applies the Scriptural meaning for today. 7 

They deal with the characteristics of expository preaching in more detail. Their 
explanation shows how to prepare an expository sermon step by step. In other words, expository 
preachers must clearly know what the original material of the sermon is, have a process of 
extracting the message from the Bible, and convey that message to the audience. 

Ramesh Richards, who is an expository preaching professor, gives a definition of 
expository preaching as, “Expository preaching is the contemporization of the central proposition 
of a biblical text that is derived from proper methods of interpretation and declared through 
effective means of communication to inform minds, instruct hearts, and influence behavior 


toward godliness” s He argues that expository preaching is vital to communicate the original 


6. Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 1980), 20. 


7. John F. MacArthur, Rediscovering Expository Preaching (Nashville, TN: Word, 1992), 12~13. 


8. Ramesh Richard, Preparing Expository Sermons: A seven-step method for biblical preaching (Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 2001), p. 19. 
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meaning of the Bible, along with the need of the effective communication method with the 
audience. 

From these definitions of expository preaching, we can narrow down that expository 
preaching emphasizes interpreting the original meaning of the Bible and applying it to today’s 
audiences. John Stott appropriately says that preaching is like making a bridge between the Bible 
world and the modern world. He says, “We must ask God to make us Christian communicators 
who are determined to bridge the ravine. We must struggle to relate God’s unchanging Word to 
our ever-changing world without sacrificing truth or despising relevance.” 9 Expository 
preaching stresses a good interpretation of the Bible world and applies the Biblical truth to the 
current audiences. In this sense, expository preaching emphasizes three things: Emphasis of the 
text, congregation, and the role of the preacher as a bridge builder. These three dimensions of 


expository preaching will be looked at. 


Emphasis of the Text 

Various authors emphasize finding the intent of the Bible writers and conveying the 
original meaning of the Bible to the audience. The most important of these are emphasis of the 
text, congregation, and being a conduit. In their view, expository preaching has its first emphasis 
on accurately interpreting the original meaning of the text because it aims to deliver the Word of 
God, not preachers’ thoughts, philosophy, or politics. 
Sidney Greidanus writes, 

By whose authority do preachers preach? Whose words do they bring? If preachers 


preach their own word, the congregation may listen politely but has every right to 


9. John Stott, The Challenge of Preaching (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2015), 32. 
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disregard the sermon as just another person’s opinion. If the contemporary preachers 
preach with authority, however, the congregation can no longer dismiss their sermons as 


merely personal opinions but must respond to them as authoritative messages. 10 


Preachers keep in mind that they have a responsibility to teach the Bible accurately to 
their congregation. In order to deliver the original meaning of the text, expository preaching 
emphasizes that preachers study the Bible first. Therefore, expository preaching places emphasis 
on exegesis. Haddon Robinson points out, “Our task begins with studying the passage and 
recording our findings.”11 Robinson encourages preachers to think about the context in the 
process of exegesis. He strongly believes the selected passage should be considered as a part of a 
book. In the examination of the passage, preachers are able to find the original meaning of the 
text by using a lexicon, concordance, and commentaries. 12 In order to unfold the original 
meaning, Robinson recommends preachers to make the subject and the complement. He defines 
the subject as “The complete, definite answer to the question,” “What am I talking about?” and 
the complement as, “The answer to the question,” What exactly am I saying about?’”’13 By 
making the subject and complement, preachers are able to have a big picture of the text, and this 
enables preachers to deliver the clear meaning of the Bible. Preachers must be committed to 
careful exegesis. Preaching professor Randal Pelton highlights the importance of the 


interpretation of the text by using three terms, TexBi, ConBi, and CanBi. TexBi means textual 


10. Sidney Greidanus, The Modern Preacher and the Ancient Text: Interpreting and Preaching Biblical 
Literature (Grand Rapids, MI: William. B. Eerdmans, 1989), 12. 


11. Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages, 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 2001), 58. 


12. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages, 39. 


13. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages, 45. 
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big idea, ConBi is contextual big idea, and CanBi is canonical big idea.14 Pelton firmly believes 
that preachers should have those three big ideas because he believes that through these three big 
ideas a preacher can discover an accurate Biblical meaning. In order to preach the original 
meaning of the Bible, a preacher should study the Bible efficiently. 

A difference between the scholars who emphasize the study of the Bible in expository 
sermons exist. Those who claim Christ-centered sermons including Sidney Greidanus and 
Timothy Keller claim that every text of the Bible has the redemptive-historical work of Christ. 
Therefore, they use the lenses of their own theology when interpreting the Bible. In contrast, 
Abraham Kuruvilla who is a preaching professor at Dallas Theological Seminary, believes all 
preaching pericopes do portray an attribute of the image of Christ, not Christ-centered messages. 
Thus, he claims that preachers should try to study the text to discover the original meaning of the 
Bible. Kuruvilla writes, “If the preacher relates every text every Sunday to the larger theme of 
redemption, or perhaps to the even broader theme of the glory of God, it reduces preaching to 
painting these big pictures every week—the same twenty-odd vistas recommended by Carson. In 
such biblical-theology transactions, the specifics of the pericope being preached—the 
miniatures—tend to get swallowed up in the capacious canvas of RH interpretation.” 15 I agree 
with Kuruvilla’s opinion that discovering the original meaning of the text without preachers’ 
own theology is the most important in expository preaching. I believe that preachers should try to 
interpret the original meaning of the text, rather than read the Bible as the theology of the 


preacher. 


14. Randal E. Pelton, Preaching with Accuracy: Finding Christ-Centered Big Ideas for Biblical Preaching, 
(Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2014), 41. 


15. Abraham Kuruvilla, Privilege the Text: a Theological Hermeneutic for Preaching (Chicago: Moody, 
2013), 45. 
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Emphasis on the Congregation 

Expository preaching is not only interested in discovering the original meaning of the 
text, but also interested in how the meaning of the text applies to the daily life of today’s 
audience. This is because the faith of the congregation grows through the preaching applied to 
their lives. John Stott provides specific ways to understand the audience. He says, “I take it for 
granted that, in addition to careful listening, we shall read a daily or weekly newspaper (for many 
years now I have found a thorough reading of a weekly much more profitable than the cursory 
scanning of a daily), watch some television, and peruse the secular book reviews in order to 
discover the most influential contemporary books to get and read.” 16 He maintains that preachers 
not only pay attention to the conversation with the audience, but also try to understand them 
more actively. In order to understand the audience, he believes that preachers need to know the 
real world in which the audience lives. 

Haddon Robinson agrees with the emphasis of knowing congregation. He writes, “The 
profound issues of the Bible and the ethical, philosophical questions of our times assume 
different shapes in rural villages, middle- class communities, or in the ghettos of crowded cities. 
Ultimately the expository preacher does not address all man- kind; he speaks to a particular 
people and calls them by name.”17 Since preaching is targeted at people gathered for a specific 
purpose in a specific place, Robinson believes the more a preacher knows the audience and their 


needs, the better preaching can be applied to the audience. 


16. John Stott, Between Two Worlds: the Art of Preaching in the Twentieth Century (Grand Rapids, MI: 
W.B. Eerdmans, 2000), 193. 


17. Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 2001), 78. 
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Regarding the importance of audience analysis, Timothy Keller writes, “Instead of 
starting with the Bible and ending with practical application-as in the traditional sermon-we 
should start with a current human need or contemporary question and then bring in the Bible for 
a response and solution.” 1s He believes that preachers need to know what the problems of 
modern audiences are to solve their concerns. 

Therefore, it cannot be overemphasized how important it is to know the audience 
properly in the sermon. Expository preachers emphasize the importance of the audience and 


deliver the sermon applied to their daily lives. 


Emphasis of being a conduit 

Expository preaching has an emphasis of being a conduit. It highlights that preachers 
must study not only to grasp the original meaning of the text, but also listen to the audience at the 
same time while training themselves to be a model. The apostle Paul gives a careful instruction 
of being a conduit. He writes, 1 Tim 4:12, “Don’t let anyone look down on you because you are 
young, but set an example for the believers in speech, in life, in love, in faith and in purity.” Paul 
encourages a preacher to be an example for the congregation with five essential components: 
exemplary speech, conduct, love, faith, and purity. Phillips Brooks agrees with Paul’s 
admonishment when he writes that preaching is “truth through personality.” He urges, 

Truth through personality is our description of real preaching. The truth must come really 

through the person, not merely over his lips, not merely into his understanding and out 

through his pen. It must come through his character, his affections, his whole intellectual 

and moral being. It must come genuinely through him. I think that, granting equal 


18. Timothy Keller, Preaching: communicating faith in an age of skepticism (New York, NY: Penguin, 
2016), 95. 
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intelligence and study, here is the great difference which we feel between two preachers 


of the Word. 19 


The rhetoricians also knew how important character was to persuasion. James Cox points 
out, “If the ancient rhetoricians like Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian believed that the orator’s 
chief means of persuasion was his ethos—his character—how much more should this be true of 
the preacher whose great concern is the salvation of souls and the formation of character.” 20 In 
other words, personality is an important factor in persuading others. Haddon Robinson also 
writes the personality of the preacher, "We affect our message. We may be mouthing a scriptural 
idea, yet we can remain as impersonal as a telephone recording, as superficial as a radio 
commercial, or as manipulative as a con man. The audience does not hear a sermon; it hears a 
person—it hears you.” 21 Robinson emphasizes that a preacher's message is significant, but the 
preacher who declares the message is also important. 

Jerry Vines claims in another sense of being a model, “Anyone who has lived is the 
primary source of water that knows what happens when one becomes contaminated. The water is 
not filtered. That is exactly what happens in ministry. When a preacher — a conduit for the Water 
of Life — becomes contaminated with the pollution of the world.”22 His emphasis extends to a 


preacher’s need to protect himself from sin. 


19. Phillips Brooks, Lectures on Preaching: Delivered before the Divinity School of Yale College in 
January and February (London: H. R. Allenson, 1895), 8. 


20. James W. Cox, Preaching (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1985), 21-22. 


21. Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 2001), 24. 


22. Jerry Vines, and Shaddix James, Power in the Pulpit: How to Prepare and Deliver Expository Sermons 
(Chicago: Moody, 2017), 103. 
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To summarize this section on expository preaching, it has an emphasis of the text, 
audience, and conduit. This is not only necessary for adult congregations, but also children 
because of the essential nature of sermons. 

Expository sermons are concerned with how to communicate effectively with audiences. 
Therefore, expository preachers should consider how to effectively communicate the sermon 
with their congregations. I will examine a narrative art form, one of the methods of 


communicating to the audience. 


Narrative Forms 

Preachers are able to deliver their sermon to their congregation successfully if they know 
the importance of an effective narrative form and apply it to their sermon. Since the purpose of a 
sermon is to deliver the Bible story, preachers should focus on the structure of their sermon and 
sermonic process. In this point, narrative art forms can be a good tool because a narrative method 
of preaching conveys the truth of the Bible in the form that most people like. People simply like 
to listen to an interesting story and tell others the story that they heard. This is because a story 
has the power to attract people. There is a power in itself. Eugene Lowry says, “It hardly matters 
what kind of story, how good, how funny it is, how moving it is, or how well it is told. There is 
something almost automatically captivating about a story that catches our minds and makes us 
forget to breathe until it is over.” 23 Narrative preaching is a good way to communicate the Word 
of God with congregation. In my thesis-project, I will look at the narrative form of Eugene 
Lowry and Kent Edwards who suggest a way to approach preaching as a story. Their 
contributions will be covered in the remaining chapters. 


23. Eugene L. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2001), 13. 


At 


Eugene Lowry’s Narrative Form 

Eugene Lowry believes that a sermon should be developed rather than constructed. He 
asserts, “Rather than perceiving ourselves as engineers or architects, we view preaching as an art 
form and see ourselves as artists. We may be amateur artists or poor artists—but inescapably 
artists.” 24 Then he claims that preachers need to have a new image of preaching and that the key 
word to express it is plot. He writes, “Plot! This is the key term for a reshaped image of the 
sermon. Preaching is storytelling. A sermon is a narrative art form.” 2s Lowry believes that the 
sermon should have a narrative form because the story itself has that power. He states, “A 
sermon in its essential form is a premeditated plot which has as its key ingredient a sensed 
discrepancy, a homiletical bind.” 26 

Lowry proposes the following five basic stages to a typical sermon process-plot which 


may be visualized in the following way. 27 


24. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 11. 
25. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 12. 
26. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 20. 


27. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 26. 
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Figure 1: Homiletical Plot. 


Lowry describes the stages: 
The stages are: 1) upsetting the equilibrium, 2) analyzing the discrepancy, 3) disclosing 
the clue to resolution, 4) experiencing the gospel, and 5) anticipating the consequences. . 
.The sermonic plot is time oriented-an event in history with a beginning and an ending. 


We deal not with parts of a whole but with stages of a sequence. 28 


Upsetting the Equilibrium 

At this stage, preachers need to upset the equilibrium of the audiences. Lowry writes, 
“Too often we who have been engaged with the theme for several hours days, or weeks assume a 
similar investment on the part of the hearers.” 29 Thus, preachers should draw their audience’s 


attention to their sermon so that the congregation should participate in the theme of preaching. 


28. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 26. 


29. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 29. 
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He says that the subject of the sermon should use ambiguity in order to relate to their lives. He 
points out what preachers should pay attention to at this stage as: 
“While one should not give away the plot resolution, one must give direction to the 
ambiguity. The congregation needs to know the specific direction of the plot and some of 
what is involved, but without having the clue to resolution disclosed. Undifferentiated 
ambiguity soon becomes no ambiguity at all... The first step in a preached sermon is to 


upset the equilibrium.” 30 


Analyzing the Discrepancy 

At this stage, preachers explore the reasons for ambiguity that have already been given at 
the first stage and diagnose the problem by clearly explaining why it occurs in human 
experience. As the most time-consuming step in the overall sermon, Lowry says this is the most 
important stage. He states the following about why, “In my judgment it is also the most critical 
stage because the ultimate form of presentation of the gospel is directly dependent upon it.” 31 
Through this stage, preachers must pay close attention to the urgency of ambiguity, that is, the 
formation of suspense. Lowry clearly states the purpose of this stage as the following, “The 
purpose, then, for stage two is not simply for a resolution to be reached but also for a readiness 


for resolution to be developed.” 32 


30. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 38. 
31. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 39. 


32. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 51. 
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Disclosing the Clue to Resolution 

At this stage, preachers present to the congregation the true answer for the problem or 
ambiguity and provide a clue to the gospel. As he points out, the important thing here is that 
reversal occurs, not where a simple intellectual knowing occurs, but experience occurs. Just as 
the story is always led by a dramatic reversal principle, preachers should be able to make good 
use of the principle of reversal at this stage. He emphasizes that audiences are ready to accept it 
when preachers clarify the clues for the audience to resolve ambiguity. He writes, “Once the clue 
to resolution is articulated, the hearer is ready to receive the Word-to discover how the gospel of 


Jesus Christ intersects the human predicament.” 33 


Experiencing the Gospel 

When a clue of solution is revealed, audiences are now ready to experience the gospel. In 
fact, the previous stages can be said to exist for this stage. To induce ambiguity, to analyze the 
problems, and to stir tension, is to make the gospel be more effective to audiences. Therefore, 
preachers have to adjust the timing so that a congregation will experience the Gospel. Lowry 
writes, “Note also how important sermonic timing is to the matter. In the last illustration it would 
be fatal homiletically to announce this good news at the beginning of the sermon.” 34 If 
ambiguity is appropriately presented in the previous steps and the clues of the problem are 
presented correctly, the gospel will be clearly experienced, and audiences will be ready to accept 


the gospel at this stage. 


33. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 73. 


34. Lowry, The Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, 76. 
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Anticipating the Consequences 

Looking at the sermonic process so far, audiences would have analyzed the 
contradictions and experienced the wondrous news of the Gospel as the clues of solution were 
revealed. In this stage, the ambiguity and tension in the sermon will be relaxed and there will be 
joy of getting the answer of the mind. At the final stage, the new discovery of the given gospel is 
projected into the future and concluded. It is a step to mention how to live a life based on the 
experienced gospel. 

I will look into Edward's method of preaching emphasizing the process of preaching as a 


story, like Lowry. 


Kent Edwards’ Mono-Mythic Cycle 
J. Kent Edwards believes that the best way to communicate to a story-loving society is to 
use a story. He asserts that a narrative form is one of the most effective forms of preaching. 35 
Thus, he is convinced that the mono-mythic cycle is a helpful tool that preachers can effectively 
communicate the truth of the Bible with audiences. The diagram below shows the mono-mythic 
cycle. He explains the process of the story in a particular order of the four seasons: summer, fall, 
winter, and spring. Every story has a back-story and “the back-story refers to the events that 


establish the circumstances and setting for the current story.” 36 


35. J. Kent Edwards, Effective First-Person Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2005), 17. 


36. Edwards, Effective First-Person Biblical Preaching, 44. 
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Summer 


Fall Spring 


Winter 
Figure 2: Monomythic Cycle. 


Edwards explains summer as a happy season. In this season, there is no conflict between 
the protagonists, and it is a time of peace. He describes this season as such, “This is a state of 
bliss - it is as wonderful as a summer vacation but as boring to watch as paint drying. In good 
stories, summer does not last long.” 37 

The summer, while it was peaceful, begins to go wrong. He describes this stage, “The 
further events descend away from the initial perfection of summer, the greater the reader senses 
tension.” 3s Most of the scenes occur in fall. In other words, stories spend most of the time 
exploring the increasing problems that occur as negative events disclose. As far as the 
protagonist is concerned, life is getting worse and worse. At this stage, the conflict deepens, and 
the audience becomes more and more focused on the story. Each scene is closely connected to 


each other and contributes to the scenes ahead. 


37. Edwards, Effective First-Person Biblical Preaching, 44. 


38. Edwards, Effective First-Person Biblical Preaching, 44. 
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Winter is a state of anxiety. Conflicts reach a peak and cause a sense of despair that the 
problem will not be solved. The bad situation continues. He describes. “Winter is as bad as life 
can be and the characters in the story (as well as the readers) despair that things may never 
improve. Winter is the crescendo of the events of fall. It is the apex of bad news. It takes a long 
time to get to winter, but we do not stay in winter long.” 39 In this stage, a surprising twist 
happens. The audiences experience an unexpected reversal. When the tension is resolved, the 
story is almost over, and it goes toward spring. 

Spring is the stage of a transition from a state of angst of winter to a bliss of summer. The 
unexpected twist changes everything. The chances that the protagonists will return to the winter 
again are diminished, and the audiences can foresee that the summer of happiness is coming 
soon. Audiences are back to a state of bliss. The story returns to a state of peace like the 
beginning. The tension has disappeared, and the protagonists have a happy day. 

To summarize this section on narrative preaching, Lowry and Edwards have two basic 
models that summarize their approaches to preaching. Although they use different terms to 
describe their methods of narrative art form, they have a unified view that creating 
disequilibrium or discontinuity plays a vital role in effectively communicating to audiences. Both 
strongly believe that listeners will engage if tension is raised, and they argue that the primary 
focus of the sermon must be to resolve that tension. I believe that preachers for children should 
pay attention to the tension to keep the attention of the children by the end of the sermon. 

Unlike adults, children have difficulty concentrating for a long time to do something. 


However, one reason they concentrate on books or movies is because they are in narrative art 


39. Edwards, Effective First-Person Biblical Preaching, 45. 
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form. Stories have the power to capture children’s attention. Therefore, preachers for children 
should study the narrative preaching form that captures children’s mind. 

Preachers who have a deeper understanding of the audience are able to communicate 
more effectively to the audience using the method of narrative. Therefore, this leads preachers 
for children to think of understanding of how children grow intellectually, psychosocially, and 


spiritually. 


Developmental Stage Theories of Children 

Preachers need to understand the developmental stages of children in order to effectively 
communicate the words of God that they interpret. Children development theories focus on 
explaining how a child is feeling, knowing, and transforming. Such theories center on various 
aspects of development, including social, emotional, cognitive, and spiritual growth. The study 
of child development is a rich and diverse subject. Preachers can better understand their audience 
through understanding these child developmental stages. I will examine Piaget’s cognitive 
learning theory which had the greatest influence on cognitive theory, Erikson’s psychological 
development theory that summarizes how people experience psychological development 
according to each age, and Fowler’s theory that is essential to the theory of faith development in 


children developmental theories. 


Piaget’s Cognitive Learning theory 
Jean Piaget is known as a cognitive developmental theorist who has contributed to the 
understanding of how children learn. Piaget’s developmental theory has been generally 


influential in psychology and education. Many educators follow Piaget’s model of learning and 
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apply it to their educational fields. Piaget claimed that the intelligence of human beings develop 
over time because the internal mental process leads to the development of a human’s 
intelligence.40 The cognitive learning theory is the internal thinking process based on the 
perception of a person.41 In other words, it is a learning process that comprehends phenomena 
that occur in an environment and interpret the meanings of objects through a mental thinking 
process. Accordingly, the theory greatly puts emphasis on the perception of a human being. The 
basic principle of the theory is that learning is formed and influenced by several pieces of 
knowledge that exist in our minds. Also, it is a cognitive process that reorganizes pieces of 
information based on perceptions of a human being. Therefore, the cognitive learning theory is 
contrasted with the social behavioral learning theory that focuses on learning through social 


interaction.42 I will look at this theory in the next section. 


The Essential Concepts of Jean Piaget 

Jean Piaget’s developmental theory views cognitive growth during the lifespan as an 
epigenetic progression through increasingly complex stages.43 Jean Piaget devised some terms to 
explain his learning theory in detail. Here, I will deal with some essential terms which relate to 


my thesis with Piaget’ theory. 


40. Nathan Isaacs, A brief introduction to Piaget (New York: Ward Lock, 1961), 13. 


41. William R. Yount, Created to learn: a Christian teacher’s introduction to educational psychology 
(Nashville: B & H Academic, 2010), 89. 


42. Yount, Created to learn: a Christian teacher’s introduction to educational psychology, 234. 


43. James D. Foster and Glenn T. Moran, Piaget and Parables: The Convergence of Secular and Scriptural 
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Equilibration and Disequilibrium 
William Yount, a Christian education professor, explains the terms equilibration and 
disequilibrium: 
Equilibration is the natural tendency to maintain balance between what one already 
knows, the cognitive network, and what one experiences in the world. When this balance 
is disturbed-that is, when we experience something that does not fit what we know—we 
experience anxiety, discomfort, or confusion. This confusion is called disequilibrium.44 
Naturally, the human being wants to keep the balance between the two because 
disequilibrium brings a sense of discomfort to us. Therefore, the human being not only tries to 
remove disequilibrium from its cognition, but also tends to maintain the calm states of mind.45 
Likewise, equilibration and disequilibrium are technical terms to show human’s psychological 


state when they encounter new experience and information. 


Adaptation 

The literal meaning of adaptation is the adjustment of environmental conditions in 
accordance with Webster. From this point of view, Piaget considered the cognitive learning 
process as a form of adaptation in his theory. Adaptation is a process that is naturally keeping the 
balance between what we have already known and what we face as new experience now. Yount 
writes, “Adaptation consists of two parts. The adaptation consists of two factors both 


Assimilation and Accommodation.” 46 


44. Yount, Created to learn: a Christian teacher’s introduction to educational psychology, 90. 
45. Yount, Created to learn: a Christian teacher’s introduction to educational psychology, 91. 


46. Yount, Created to learn: a Christian teacher’s introduction to educational psychology, 91. 
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Assimilation 

Assimilation can be defined as the integration of new observations of stimulus events into 
existing mental structures called schemes.47 The human starts to interpret new experience when 
they face it in their present life, putting it into the frame of pre-existing knowledge. Thus, this 
term can be defined as a process of changing what is perceived in order to fit the existing 
knowledge structure in an individual. Assimilation plays a significant role in the expansion of the 


human’s scheme as we have familiar experiences. 


Accommodation 

Accommodation is defined as creating a new scheme or modifying an old one in response 
to new perception. Accommodation occurs when new material cannot be fitted into existing 
schemes or when the person’s understanding is best served by the creation of two or more 
schemes where there once was one.4s Simply we accommodate to a new experience by adjusting 
our existing knowledge structure. This means that we are able to have new innovative schemes 


due to the process of accommodation. 


47. Foster and Moran, Piaget and Parables: The Convergence of Secular and Scriptural Views of Learning. 
Journal of Psychology and Theology, 98. 


48. Foster and Moran, Piaget and Parables: The Convergence of Secular and Scriptural Views of Learning. 
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The Four Stages of Cognitive Development 


The Sensorimotor Period (Ages Birth through Two) 

The study of infancy was a big challenge for Piaget because he was of course unable to 
rely on language as a tool for understanding infants’ inner processes. However, his strong 
thought in development allowed him to observe small sample sizes, including his three children. 
The period from birth to age 2 may be the most dynamic and important phase of brain 
development in humans.49 Piaget’s observations of children led to his differentiation of six sub- 
stages within the sensorimotor period, during which children’s learning is based on movement 


and the five senses.5o 


The Preoperational Period (Ages Two through Seven) 

Unlike the sensorimotor learning stage, preoperational learning is fast. Even though 
children in this stage are able to think more symbolically, this stage is limited by ego-centrism, 
centration, irreversibility and an inability to conserve. In addition, children in this stage can 
increase their language ability, including vocabulary and grammar. Preoperational learning is 
intuitive, and children in the preoperational stage concentrate on conditions rather than 


transformation. Moreover, there is a major characteristic in preoperational learning which is 


49. Tess Lefmann and Terri Combs-Orme, Early Brain Development for Social Work Practice- Integrating 
Neuroscience with Piaget's Theory of Cognitive Development. Journal of Human Behavior in the Social 
Environment. 2013. 641. 
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transductive reasoning. While deductive reasoning goes from a general statement to certain 


examples, inductive reasoning moves from specific examples to a general statement. 51 


The Concrete Operational Period (Ages Seven through Eleven) 

In this stage, children are able to have the opportunity to overcome what they had such as 
egocentrism, centration, irreversibility, and lack of conservation. In addition, children begin to 
think rationally about concrete objects which means children consider the actual presence of 
substances or events. Children of this age have the ability to think objects in seriation. Yount 
writes, “This ability is required to solve problems like this: If A is greater than B, and B is 
greater than C, then what is the relationship A and C?”s2 Children are also able to categorize 


objects according to common characteristics.53 


The Formal Operational Period (Ages Eleven and over) 

In the last stage, Piaget notes how the individual begins to see the limits of theory for the 
understanding of reality. Learners in this stage can study abstract difficulties systematically and 
simplify the results. They are able to operate with formal logic and construction hypotheses. In 
addition, they can think reasonably about the possible and even the impossible. Learners in this 
stage no longer need equipment to work out solutions to problems. Formal thinking skills help us 
understand the un-concrete world of spiritual things. Concrete thinking skills help us link 


spiritual truths into solving real problems in a real world. s4 Each period constructs on the 


51. Yount, Created to learn: a Christian teacher’s introduction to educational psychology, 98-99. 
52. Yount, Created to learn: a Christian teacher’s introduction to educational psychology, 102-103. 
53. Yount, Created to learn: a Christian teacher’s introduction to educational psychology, 102. 
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previous period and results in increasingly sophisticated thought. Development from stage to 
stage is accomplished through the complementary processes of assimilation and accommodation. 
55 

To summarize Piaget’s cognitive development theory, the theory is “How do children 
know their world?” This theory focuses on the development of cognitive thinking ability. The 
theory argues that development is made by the interaction of humans and the environment and 
accepts information through the process of schema-equilibrium-assimilation-accommodation 
when new information comes in. Also, in this process, Piaget claims people try to find 
equilibrium when information they do not know comes in. 

I believe that if preachers for children understand these concepts, they can have a deeper 
understanding of their children. Piaget says children age from 7 to 12 begin to think rationally. 
When preachers teach new concepts including bible stories, they can use what they already knew 
to connect to new materials. Therefore, preachers can encourage children of this age to think 
logically through their method of preaching. If preachers for children are able to use different 
approach than their audience’s expectations and keep tension, they can stimulate children’s 
reasoning. For example, preachers can help children identify the characteristics of each person in 
the biblical story by considering children’s thinking ability. That is, preachers may allow 
children to read the Bible and compare the two people in the text to identify the pros and cons or 
classify between what is pleasing to God and what is not. In other words, narrative preachers can 
stimulate children's thinking by giving time to think in the process of preaching. Children can 
keep their attention and interest until the end of the sermon because they participate in the 
sermonic process. 


55. Foster and Moran, Piaget and Parables: The Convergence of Secular and Scriptural Views of Learning. 
Journal of Psychology and Theology, 97. 
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Preachers also need to note that children develop a concept of space and time. Thus, 
when preachers unfold the story of the Bible, they can help children to know the time and space 
that preachers mention. An explanation of the background in the biblical story can induce 
children to dive deeper into the story. In particular, children are familiar with visual aids, so it is 
good to use images and video clips in narrative preaching. In this sense, I believe that narrative 
preaching that maintains tension in such a way is effective to children. I will review Erik 


Erikson’s psychological development theory in the next section. 


Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial Development theory 

As a psychoanalyst, Erik Erikson is a scholar who has greatly influenced the study of 
child development. Erikson proposes that people are motivated by the need to achieve 
competence in certain areas of their lives. Erikson assumes all people go through eight levels of 
psychosocial crisis from infancy to old age. According to Erikson, if human beings do not 
complete each crisis with a positive attitude, it will continue to hinder the growth and role of a 
healthy personality. 

Erikson presents a psychosocial crisis and developmental task to overcome at each stage. 
During each stage, a person experiences a psychosocial crisis which could have a positive or 
negative outcome for personality development. Society has a close relationship with human 
development. Erikson writes, “Each successive stage and crisis has a special relation to one of 
the basic elements of society, and this for the simple reason that the human life cycle and man's 


institutions have evolved together.”s6 Erikson has divided his developmental theory into eight 


56. Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society: 2d Ed. Rev. and Enlarged. (New York: Norton, 1963), 250. 
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stages, however I will deal with only the first stage to the fourth stage because my thesis focuses 


on children. 


The Early Childhood Stages of Psychological Development 


The First Stage: Basic Trust vs. Basic Mistrust 

This period is from birth to 12 months of age, and infants must learn that adults can be 
trusted. The sense of trust, defined as “an essential trustfulness,” 57 develops the first year of life. 
This trust is the confidence of oneself, others and the world, and its formation depends on the 
quality of a caregiver’s care. Erikson writes, “Let it be said here that the amount of trust derived 
from earliest infantile experience does not seem to depend on absolute quantities of food or 
demonstrations of love, but rather on the qualities of the maternal relationship.” ss Therefore, 
children form a sense of trust if caregivers care children intimately, continually, and consistently. 
However, if parents are confused by the lack of confidence in their parental role or they confuse 
the child it becomes disbelief. Unresponsive caregivers who do not meet their baby’s needs can 
cause feelings of anxiety, fear, and mistrust; the infant may see the world as unpredictable. This 
infant will have the basic sense of mistrust with them to other relationships. However, success in 
this stage will lead to the virtue of hope. By developing a sense of trust, the infant can have hope 
that other people will be there as a source of support. Failing to acquire the virtue of hope will 


lead to the development of fear. 


57. Erik H. Erikson, Identity: Youth and Crisis (New York: W.W. Norton, 1994), 96. 
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The Second Stage: Autonomy vs. Shame and Doubt 

In this stage, the positive task to be accomplished is autonomy. Erikson calls this entire 
life stage a “battle for autonomy.”’s9 The child in this period begins to explore and interact with 
the environment more independently. Erikson describes a child in this stage, “They are, then, at 
the same time, ways of experiencing accessible to introspection; ways of behaving, observable 
by others; and unconscious inner states determinable by test and analysis.” 60 Erikson believes 
that when a child, in this stage, is not allowed to practice his will, the child feels shame in the 
relationships with others and develops doubts about his abilities. A child comes to have shame 
and doubt when a child cannot reach his or her expected goals and have the feeling of being 
made fun. Erikson writes, “For if denied the gradual and well-guided experience of the autonomy 
of free choice (or if, indeed, weakened by an initial loss of trust) the child will turn against 
himself all his urge to discriminate and to manipulate. He will over-manipulate himself, and he 
will develop a precocious conscience. Instead of taking possession of things in order to test them 
by purposeful repetition, he will become obsessed by his own repetitiveness.”61 At this stage, 
autonomy develops when caregivers respect a child as a human being and allow a child to freely 


control activities that affect their lives. 


59. Erikson, Identity: Youth and Crisis, 108. 
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The Third Stage: Initiative vs. Guilt 

In this period, the positive task to be accomplished is initiative. Children of this age are 
curious to try new things and interested in their responsibility for something including their doll, 
spoon, cup, or brother. Children begin to compare themselves with adults at this stage. They 
usually try to break into the adult world because they have a desire to get involved. This also 
occurs in the relationship between children and their parents. Children basically assume the role 
of the same-sex parent, while the opposite-sex parent is the object of the seductive behavior. 
Because of the focus on the environment, children do not feel competitive against their younger 
brothers or sisters, but compete against those who were there first. Children participate in a 
contest for friendly position with one of their parents to feel resigned, guilty and anxious. 
Therefore, children indulge in reenactments and fantasies because they come to know that they 
are not strong enough to defeat an adult. Erikson writes: “This, then, is the fear of life and limb, 
of the intensified fear of losing, or of conviction that she has lost.” 62 However, children’s 
initiative develops to achieve more realistic and socially acceptable goals. Therefore, children 
develop the responsibility and morality of adults. The successful handling of the crisis at this 
stage leads to children arising from it with an unbroken initiative. If the conflict is not 
appropriately addressed, it leads to an overzealous conscience. 
At this stage, it is significant to make a balance between healthy initiative and a normal 


regulation authority. 


62. Erikson, Identity: Youth and Crisis, 119. 
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The Fourth Stage: Industry vs. inferiority 

Children at this time are more open to the world, have a need to be more productive, to 
learn new knowledge, and have a greater desire to be recognized by others. Erikson calls this 
desire “sense of industry”.63 During this period, children go to school to learn the technical ways 
in which things are created and manipulated. Children are at the stage of reading, writing and 
learning, and working. Therefore, teachers who give instruction to children have an important 
role in children’s lives. At this stage, friends in their similar age group begin to make sense for 
children and become the main source of encouragement for children. Erikson writes, “an 
infantile way of mastering social experience by experimenting, planning, and sharing, alone and 
with playmates.”4 Children are acknowledged by showing particular successful capacities that 
are valued in society and pride in their sense of accomplishment. 

To summarize Erikson’s developmental theory, Erikson believes that the personality of 
human beings changes and develops throughout their whole life. He maintains that every human 
being is matured by overcoming crisis in the social environment in which they live. 

Erikson’s theory shows that children eager to be socially recognized and pursue it. 
Therefore, preachers should involve children in the process of narrative preaching such as a 
question and answer session and a role of the part of preaching, and encourage them by praising 
their interest and participation. Preachers can preach more effectively by engaging them these 


feature to the sermon. I will uncover faith developmental theory of Fowler in the next chapter. 


63. Erikson, Identity: Youth and Crisis, 125. 
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James Fowler’s Faith Development theory 
James W. Fowler sought to provide a framework for how people respond to their faith 
and beliefs. He tried to prove that faith development was universal. Through the research, Fowler 


presented six stages of faith in which humans may grow. 


The Six Stages of Faith Development 
He believed that the faith grew in stages through a qualitative change of seven times in a 
whole life. I will cover only the first to third stage related to my thesis in the six stages of the 


theory. 


The First Stage: Intuitive-Projective Faith 

In his book, Stages of Faith, James W. Fowler describes Intuitive-Projective faith, 
“Intuitive-Projective faith is the fantasy-filled, imitative phase in which the child can be 
powerfully and permanently influenced by examples, moods, actions and stories of the visible 
faith of primarily related adults.”’6s Children in this period cannot distinguish between fantasy 
and reality, and consider the fantasy world as the real world. Emotional and moral categories are 
used in this stage, which are not yet logical or rational. Fowler describes the strength of this 
period as follows, “the birth of imagination, the ability to unify and grasp the experience-world 
in powerful images and as presented in stories that register the child’s intuitive understanding 


and feelings toward the ultimate conditions of experience.” 6 As he points out, the most 


65. James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for Meaning 
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important characteristic of children at this time is that they use imagination, and the images 
obtained at that time have long been influential. Children use imagination, and narrative 
preaching is strong on imagination. Children can fully enjoy their imagination while listening to 


stories. In this sense, narrative preaching is the effective method for children. 


The Second Stage: Mythic-Literal Faith 

Children in this stage begin to take on the stories, and symbols of the faith community. 
Unlike stage 1, Intuitive-Projective Faith, children are able to narratize experience in this stage. 
Fowler writes about this, “This capacity for and interest in narrative makes the school-age child 
particularly attentive to the stories that conserve the origins and formative experience of the 
familial and communal groups to which he or she belongs.” 67 
He summarizes this faith, “In this stage, the rise of concrete operations leads to the curbing and 
ordering of the previous stage’s imaginative composing of the world. The episodic quality of 
Intuitive-Projective Faith gives way to a more linear, narrative construction of coherence and 
meaning. Story becomes the major way of giving unity and value to experience.” 6s Stories 
become essential in the faith experience. The child also places a great deal of importance on 


fairness and justice.«9 
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The Third Stage: Synthetic-Conventional Faith 

In this stage, the scope of their lives goes beyond their homes, schools, and peer groups 
during the time of adolescence. Their interests are therefore divided into various fields of life. 
Also, they must be organized and integrated by experiencing various groups. It’s a time when a 
person is typically concerned about developing an identity and is deeply concerned about the 
evaluations from other people. Fowler writes about the characteristic of this stage, “Faith must 
provide a coherent orientation in the midst of that more complex and diverse range of 
involvement. Faith must synthesize values and information; it must provide a basis for identity 
and outlook.” 70 Fowler believes that the various experiences in this period should be organized 
and integrated by faith. 

To summarize of Fowler’s faith development theory, it has sufficient significance in that 
it was an attempt to systematically understand the development of faith. For Fowler’s theory, a 
story for the children in the second stage is one of the most powerful tools to form their faith. 
Through stories, children can share their experiences and also pay attention to other’s 
experiences. Therefore, his theory tells how important stories are to children’s faith formation 
and development. Preachers are able to make the children to imagine the biblical world through 
stories using the characters in the Bible. 

In addition, children begin to accept the stories and beliefs of their groups on their own, 
and belonging is an important desire for children in elementary school age. Therefore, it is very 
effective for preachers to deliver the stories of the community in the Bible to children. Children 
can listen to the stories of the faith community and accept them by connecting them with their 


own stories. Also, because children can understand logically, they can understand and accept the 


70. Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for Meaning, 172. 
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big idea through the narrative method. Thus, by repeating the big idea together, preachers can 
encourage children to remember it, and also remind children that they are part of a community of 
faith. 

Preachers can also have the chance to involve children in narrative preaching. If there is a 
child who draws well, preachers may ask the child to draw and use that drawing in the process of 
the sermon. Therefore, narrative preaching developed in narrative art form is the best way of the 
method of preaching for children. 

To summarize these child developmental theories section, children are different with 
adults in how to know, relate with others, and grow up in faith. Therefore, if preachers have 
better understanding of their congregation through understanding these theories, they will be able 
to preach at the children’s eye level. I will glean how this understanding of children applies to 


preaching to children. 


Preaching to Children 
Preachers should interpret the Word of God accurately and deliver the truth to children 
effectively because children must be taught the Scriptures. Preachers must teach children what to 
believe and how to live from the Biblical point of view through preaching. In order to do that, 
preachers must study the Bible and understand the audience, and communicate their sermons at 


their eye level. In this section I will survey the material related to ‘preaching to children’ 


Coleman’s Gospel Telling 10 Commandments 


Richard Coleman, a Christian book author, pastor and educator, deals with how children 


should be valued and respected spiritually. This book is a vital resource for preachers in children 
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ministry for identifying the key elements in children's sermons. He points out ten 
commandments of gospel telling. Among his ten commandments, there are some insights that 
preachers should be aware of when preaching to children. I will only look at some of the ten 


commandments related to preaching to children focused on narrative method of preaching. 


2. Always include the day-to-day experiences of the children you are addressing. 

Like understanding the adult congregation, knowing children as a congregation is vital to 
deliver the sermon. If preachers think of children’s mind at the beginning of a new semester, or if 
preachers can imagine a situation where a fight with a friend occurs on the playground, they will 


be able to teach appropriate lessons that apply to children’s life.71 


3. Be aware of what biblical stories originally were meant for adults. Be conscious of the 
literal interpretation that younger children will attach to almost everything you say. 

He believes that preachers should be careful of the term they use. Children may have less 
knowledge of the background of the Bible than adults, they are hard to understand difficult 
theological concepts including “‘reconciliation,’ ‘righteousness,’ ‘repentance,’ ‘salvation,’ 
‘covenant,’ ‘shepherd,’ ‘disciple,’ ‘grace,’ ‘sin,’ and ‘holy.’” 72 Therefore, preachers need to use 


easy vocabularies that meet their eye level. 


7. Remember that sermons with the greatest impact are those which actively and physically 


involve the listener; and that what is seen and heard are second best. 


71. Coleman, Gospel- Telling: The Art and Theology of Children’s Sermons. (Lima, OH: CSS, 2002), 49. 
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He believes children's preaching is more effective for children to participate and act than 
to explain or describe certain concepts. He supports this idea in this way, “We know from 
practical experience that the greater an individual's involvement in a learning situation, the 
greater the degree of retention. For example, the reader is more likely to remember the 
information just presented if he receives the visual stimulus of the pyramid rather than just the 
stimulus of a long descriptive paragraph.” 73 

To summarize this book, Coleman writes in ten commandments how children’s preaching 
each week is effectively communicated to children. His ten principles broaden preachers’ 
understanding of children and how to preach children successfully. Through his commandments, 
preachers can deliver a sermon effectively, if preachers use stories related to children's daily 
experiences. Also, preachers should pay attention to the language they use if there is ambiguity 
or analogy because the vocabulary used by the preacher can be confusing to children. In 
addition, preachers can communicate with children effectively by engaging children in their 
preaching. This helps children can follow stories easily. At the same time, preachers should keep 
in mind that they should have the main idea of the Bible through studying the Bible. The 


following book deals with this point. 


Eldon’s Preparing the Message for Children 
Eldon Weisheit, authors of many preaching books of children and youth, is the one who 
presented good insight into the preaching of children. He wrote over 20 books related children 
and youth. He describes five essential steps of child preaching through the book God’s Word in 


A Child’s World. I will make a summary of the two keywords of preparing sermon for children. 


73. Coleman, Gospel- Telling: The Art and Theology of Children’s Sermons, 29. 
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The Text 

Preacher should not choose the text to give moral lessons, but the choice of God’s Word 
for the children’s life. Eldon Weisheit writes, “The first step in preparing a sermon for children is 
to select the text. If the message is to be from God to God’s people, it comes from God’s Word. 
The power of the message comes from the Scripture used. The Word of God is the source of the 
creativity and the excitement of the message.” 74 When preachers rely on their knowledge or 
experiences, the sermon material will soon run out of resources, thus the Word of God must be 


the primary source of preachers. 


The Translation 

After choosing the text to preach, Weisheit says preachers should choose the best 
translation of the text. He believes using a single version of translation is an advantage, including 
“consistency” However, he says preachers are able to choose the appropriate version for 
children. He writes, “Children’s Bibles and other paraphrases can be helpful to the person 
preparing a children’s message. They give examples of language at the proper level for children. 
They give ideas for applications.”75 

In the summary of this book, Eldon believes that the power of preaching comes from the 
study of the Bible and argues that preaching should not be constrained by preachers’ interests. 


He claims that the sermon is made when it comes to studying the text and understanding 


74. Eldon Weisheit, God’s Word in a Childs World: Messages and Guidelines for Sharing the Gospel with 
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children. Maintaining the tension of audiences is significant in narrative preaching. Therefore, as 
he points out, choosing the best translation that is appropriate for the level of children helps 
children follow the flow of the story with their attention because of easy word and narrative 


form. I will review the last book related to preaching to children. 


Jeungst’s “CAPSULE Clues” 

The last resource of preaching to children is called “CAPSULE Clues” 76 in the book, 
Sharing Faith with Children, by Sara Covin Jeungst, the former director of continuing education 
at Columbia Theological Seminary. CAPSULE is an acronym for Choreography, Attitude, 
Preparation, Scripture, Understanding, Language, and Energy. I will deal with some of the 


concepts associated with my thesis. 


A Is for Attitude 

Jeungst believes that preachers should have four good attitudes. The first is the attitude of 
eager anticipation that preachers do not regard the preaching of children as a burden, but the 
attitude of the preacher as a privilege and gift of blessing. The second is the attitude of attention. 
It includes the smile, warmth of the preacher, the listening of what children say, and the attitude 
of concentrating on all these things. Third, it is an attitude that recognizes children’s contribution 
in words. Fourth, preachers should have affection to their children because children can feel that 
they are recognized and loved. The attitude of preachers’ attention to the children’s interests 


makes it possible to control the sermonic process and the speed of speech in narrative method of 


76. Sara Covin Jeungst, Sharing faith with Children: Rethinking the Children’s Sermon, (Louisville, KY: 
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preaching. Therefore, I believe that this attitude to children is important because it is one of 


factors that keep tension and interests to the end of the sermon. 


P Is for Preparation 

Jeungst argues that the starting point of children’s sermons should be the Word of God. 
“Do exegesis on the text; let its real meaning surface. Find the gold nugget to proclaim, even if it 
is just a word or a phrase. And don’t take it out of context to make a point. Ask, What would 
interest children in this passage? What would they want to know?” 77 Then, she maintains that 
preachers write out the manuscripts of the sermons. The reason is that she believes that children's 
sermons are equally a part of liturgy, and that doing so will not miss the main point of the 
sermon. In children’s preaching, I believe that preachers are difficult to have the chance to see 
the manuscript when they deliver the sermon. This is because preachers can miss the 
concentration of children when they look at the manuscript. Therefore, the manuscript should be 
prepared in advance in order to clarify God's Word to be clearly communicated and checked to 
see if the sermon can seize children's attention by the end of sermon. Also, preachers should 
prepare to preach without seeing the manuscript. I believe that it is very important for preachers 


for children to write the entire manuscript. 


L Is for Language 
Jeungst thinks preachers should utilize simple words rather than complicated and difficult 
words in sermons. She suggests that preachers use words with caution when using abstract words 


or symbols that are difficult for children to understand. She writes, “To introduce new religious 


77. Jeungst, Sharing faith with Children: Rethinking the Children’s Sermon, 101. 
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words, give definitions, relate the terms to the children's experience, give synonyms for them, 
and help the children pronounce the words.”7s In other words, she maintains that preachers need 
to connect children’s experience when using religious terms or new concepts. 

In summary, Jeungst reminds preachers of the points to be aware of when preaching to 
children through the word CAPSULE. She emphasizes the preacher's need to study the Bible, as 
well as the attitude of the preacher. She also argues that preachers should also understand 
children's developmental stages. 

To summarize this preaching to children section, children’s preaching ministry is also an 
important element of liturgy. Like preachers for adults, children’s preachers fundamentally need 
to study the text and discover the original meaning of the Bible. However, preachers for children 
should remember that the language they use and the style they deliver must be aligned with the 


eye level of children. 


Conclusion 

I have reviewed some of the most important literature related to my thesis in this chapter: 
expository preaching, narrative preaching, developmental theories, and preaching to children. 
Expository preaching aims to convey the original meaning of the Bible to audiences through 
three emphases of the text, audiences, and preacher’s personality. In addition, I summarized 
narrative preaching, a way to effectively communicate the Word of God to audiences through the 
structure of the story that most people like. Also, preachers for children can have a deeper 
understanding of children through the developmental stage theories. I summarized principles that 


preachers should be aware of when preaching to children. As an expository preacher, I believe 


78. Jeungst, Sharing faith with Children: Rethinking the Children’s Sermon, 105. 
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that the preacher’s most significant value is to convey the original meaning of the Bible to 
children. I believe that preachers should be concerned about whether their preaching is effective 
for children and should seek the most exquisite ways for children. This leads to my research 
question: Which sermon form (narrative or propositional) is the most effective method of 
preaching for children in Korea? In the next chapter, I will examine which sermon form is more 


effective for children in Korea by the quantitative research of this thesis. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN 


INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter, I will discuss the problem presented in Chapter 1. Before that, I briefly 
review what I have done in previous chapters. 

In Chapter One, I argued that many preachers for children in Korea deliver sermons 
without a basic understanding of preaching and children. To solve the problem, I presented a 
theology of preaching and Biblical support for preaching to children in Chapter Two. In Chapter 
Three, I surveyed literature on several topics including expository preaching that emphasize both 
the Biblical text and the audience, narrative preaching that seizes the attention of children, and 
developmental theories that broaden preachers’ understanding of children. 

It is necessary to observe that narrative preaching helps children to remember the big 
idea. Thus, the purpose of this chapter is to explain the testing instrument I constructed and how 
I measured which sermon form helps children in Korea to remember the big idea. This 


experiment will support or challenge my hypothesis. 


Project Purpose 
The purpose of this project is to verify which sermon form between narrative method and 
propositional method of preaching helps children to remember the big idea. Stories are excellent 
tools for children. I believe that the narrative method of preaching will help children remember 
the big idea. Therefore, my research question is as follows. 


Which sermon form helps children in Korea remember the big idea better? 
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My hypothesis: Narrative sermon form will be easier for children in Korea to remember 


the big idea than propositional form. 


Methodology 
The thesis project consisted of three children’s narrative sermons and three propositional 


sermons that were delivered to fifth and sixth elementary school age. 


Setting of the Project 

My church, a Presbyterian church, is located in Seoul, the capital city of Korea. The 
average Sunday morning attendance for the adult worship service is about 3500 persons. The 
average Sunday morning attendance for the children’s department, from birth to the sixth grade, 
is about 600 children. My church has four adult worship services on Sunday mornings, and 
among the services my department offers is a children’s worship service at the same time as the 
third adult worship service, which has the highest attendance. I am in charge of the fifth and 
sixth grade students. There are about 150 children registered, and between 110 to 130 children 
attend the weekly Sunday service. There are no foreign children in the department, with only 
Koreans attending. The chapel where we meet can hold up to 500 people during worship. My 
department offers traditional worship services, including praise, prayer, offering, choral singing, 
creed, and benediction. A typical worship service begins at 11:00 and ends at 11:50. The praise 
team, which consists of a teacher and about 20 music team members, begins worship at 11 
o’clock with a time of praise to God. The last portion of our worship is when I deliver a sermon 


for about 15-20 minutes. We conclude our worship with a benediction. 
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After worship, we conduct a Bible study in the same location, in smaller groups. The 
children are divided into 23 groups. We group the children by age and gender, and each group 
has a volunteer teacher who leads each small group Bible study. 

We finish our time together, both the worship service and small groups, by 12:20pm. 
Because the adult worship service ends 10 minutes earlier than our department’s activities, many 


parents wait outside of our chapel to pick up their children. 


Design and Procedure 

I preached three weeks using the narrative method and another three weeks using the 
propositional method. I delivered the narrative sermons and the propositional sermons by 
choosing the book of Genesis, considering that the effect of preaching varies according to the 
genre of the Bible. A week after each sermon, I surveyed how well children remembered the big 
idea of the sermon from the prior week. For example, after I preached from Genesis 14:15 on 
April 1, I conducted the survey on April 8. After the worship service, a questionnaire was handed 
out to each child before small group time. Children answered the questionnaire at the beginning 
of small group time. There were some children who had not attended the previous Sunday 
worship service. There were also some children who did not want to participate in the survey. 
Therefore, the number of children who attended the worship service and the number of children 
who responded to the questionnaire were different. In addition, I did not preach on May 5 
because the elementary school department, grades | to 6, worshipped together. Table 1 shows 
the dates of the sermons, test dates, participants in the worship services, and the number of 


children who responded. In terms of percentages, more boys took the survey than girls. 
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Table 1: Sermon dates, attendance of worship, recall test dates, and participants of survey 


























Date of Sermon | Attendance of Worship Recall Test Date Participants 
eee pre re Uienerele 48 aes ene 
Ckopeenl eee Tan ee eee 34 anim 
evo? eerie ads saat 21 vereer 
aie di eal ees i daa 37 nee 
rh anced a Mayen? 26 Saran 

LeMay? see a la Mayet 28 uUeeR 

















I delivered two different types of sermons, narrative and propositional, but both types of sermons 


included a big idea. Table 2 shows the types of sermons that were given to the children during 
the six weeks and what the big idea was for each sermon. A summary of narrative and 


propositional sermon can be found in Appendix B. 


Table 2. Types of sermon and big idea 








Date of Sermon Types of Sermon Big Idea 





31 March 2019 Narrative Sermon God keeps His promises to the end. 











07 April 2019 Narrative Sermon God is with you and protects you. 
14 April 2019 Narrative Sermon I am special because of the image of God. 
21 April 2019 Propositional Sermon | Jesus came to break Satan’s power. 





28 April 2019 Propositional Sermon | God has a great plan for me. 

















12 May 2019 Propositional Sermon | God’s plan is done for good. 
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Instrumentation: Questionnaire 

A multiple-choice questionnaire consisting of four questions was given to subjects one 
week after each sermon was delivered. The number of children participating in the questionnaire 
was between 60 to 90. It took some time to pass out the questionnaires and pencils to the 
children. Because I had to consider that many parents were waiting to pick up their children, I 
made the survey as simple as possible. Below is a sample questionnaire that was given to the 


children. 


Questionnaire of Week One 

1. Are you a boy or girl? 
1) Boy 2) Girl 

2. What grade do you attend in school? 
1) 1s:grade 2) 2na grade 3) 3rd grade 4)4mgrade 5)5ingrade 6) 6m grade 

3. What was the big idea of the sermon? 
1) Joseph fled his brother 
2) Christians should not lie 
3) God is with you and protects you 
4) Everyone has fears 

4. I understood the sermon. 


1) very well 2) mostly 3) not well 4) not at all 


The questionnaire was administered at 11:55 a.m., just before the start of small group 


Bible study. The testing instruments employed closed-ended questions that set the parameters for 
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each child tested. The first two questions verified particular demographic information for each 
child, including gender and age. The first two questions targeted the level of cognition of each 
child. The focus of this thesis was on question three. Question three has four possible big ideas. 
When I created the answer choices, I put the story or person of the text into one of four possible 
answers to see if children could accurately distinguish between the big idea and the story itself. 
Question four was to ask children how well they understood the sermon. All the questions in the 
survey had four possible multiple-choice answers. 

Having summarized my research, the next section analyzes the data. In the next chapter, I 
will summarize the results of the project I conducted and give recommendations for further 


research. 


Data Analysis 
After receiving the responses to the questionnaire over the six weeks, I analyzed the data. 
The purpose of my thesis was to see if the narrative method of preaching helps children in my 
church remember the big idea better than the propositional method of preaching. The percentage 


of respondents varied each week. Table 3 shows this rate. 


Table 3. Date of sermon and percentage of evaluations completed 



































Date of Sermon Attendance of Worship Participants Response Rate 
31 March 2019 119 76 64% 

07 April 2019 125 83 66% 

14 April 2019 110 63 57% 

21 April 2019 125 88 710% 

28 April 2019 115 58 50% 

12 May 2019 121 65 54% 
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Figure 3 illustrates the simple response rate for each week’s sermon. This is a 50-70% response. 


80% 


70% 


60% 
50% 
40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 

0% 


Week One Week Two Week Three Week Four Week Five Week Six 


= Response rate 


Figure 3. Response rate to the sermons 


Table 4 shows the frequency and percentage of correct and incorrect answers to the question 
regarding the big ideas chosen by the children. The correct answer rate for the six weeks ranges 
from approximately 48.9% to 81.6%, while the incorrect answer rate ranges from about 18.4 % 


to 51.1%. 
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Table 4. Percentage of right and wrong answers 










































































Frequency Percentage 
Wrong 14 18.4 % 
Week One Right 62 81.6 % 
Total 76 100.0 % 
Wrong 19 22.9 % 
Week Two Right 64 77.1 % 
Total 83 100.0 % 
Wrong paps 34.9 % 
Week Three Right 41 65.1 % 
Total 63 100.0 % 
Wrong 45 51.1 % 
Week Four Right 43 48.9 % 
Total 88 100.0 % 
Wrong 15 25.8 % 
Week Five Right 43 74.2 % 
Total 58 100.0 % 
Wrong 28 43.0 % 
Week Six Right 37 57.0 % 
Total 65 100.0 % 








A quick look at the bar chart suggests that there was a significant difference between the two 
types of sermons. The narrative form had a high percentage of correct answers, ranging from a 


low of 65% to a high of 82%. On the other hand, the propositional method resulted in correct 


answers ranging from 49% to 74%. The rate of incorrect answers for the propositional sermon in 


Week Four was higher than the rate of correct answers. Figure 4 shows this. 
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Figure 4. Percentage of right and wrong answers 


Table 5 shows the number of children who chose correct and incorrect answers by grade. The 
percentage of correct answers for fifth graders ranges from 47.8% to 75.0%. In contrast, the 
percentage of correct answers for sixth graders ranges from 50.0% to 95.1%. Grade 6 had a 


larger deviation than Grade 5. 
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Table 5. Frequency and percentage of correct answers by grade 















































Grade 5 Grade 6 
Frequency Percentage Frequency Percentage 

Week | Wron 12 34.3 2 4.9 
One | Right pe) 65.7 39 95.1 
Week | Wron 10 25.0 a 20.9 
Two | Right 30 75.0 34 79.1 
Week | Wron 14 41.2 8 27.6 
Three | Right 20 58.8 21 72.4 
Week | Wrong 24 Dae 21 50.0 
Four | Right 22 47.8 21 50.0 
Week | Wron 9 34.6 6 18.8 
Five | Right 17 65.4 26 81.3 
Week | Wron 18 46.2 10 38.5 
Six | Right 21 53.8 16 61.5 


The results of finding the big idea in the two different types of sermon are shown in table 


6 and figure 5. Narrative sermons show a slightly higher percentage of correct answers than 


propositional sermons, as seen below. In the six-week survey, girls scored about 6.6% higher 


than the boys for the narrative method and 10.7% higher than boys for the propositional method. 


In terms of age, the sixth graders’ correct answers were about 21.2% higher than those of fifth 


graders for the narrative form, but only 7.7% higher for the propositional form. 


Table 6. Correct answers by different types of sermons by Gender and Grade 












































Boys Girls Grade 5_| Grade 6 
Total answers 83 139 109 113 
Narrative method Correct answers 59 108 ie 94 
Percentage 71.1 ae 67.0 83.2 
Total 91 122 111 102 
Propositional method Correct answers 47 76 60 63 
Percentage 51.6 62.3 54.1 61.8 
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Figure 5. Correct answers for different types of sermons by gender and grade 

The last question I asked was about how well the children understood the sermon. Table 7 and 
figure 6 show the percentage of children who answered “very well understood” and “mostly 
understood” and gave the correct answer. Almost all the children who answered correctly chose 


“Very well understood” or “Mostly understood.” 
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Table 7. Percentage of correct answers by understanding 
































Correct answers 
Total Correct Very Well Mostly Percentage 
Answers understood understood 

Week One 62 31 30 98.4 
Week Two 64 42 21 98.4 
Week Three 41 21 19 97.6 
Week Four 43 22 18 93.0 
Week Five 43 19 22 95.3 

Week Six af 21 16 100.0 
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mWrong Answer’ m# Right Answer 


Figure 6. Percentage of correct answers (“Very well,” or “Mostly understood”) 


Table 8 shows how well children who chose the wrong answer understood the sermon. The 
percentage of children who chose “Not well understood” or “Not at all” was not high with regard 


to the incorrect answers. For example, in the first week, among those who answered “not well 
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understood,” or “not at all,” the error rate was only 14.3%. Rather, 85.7% of those who 


responded “Very well understood,” or “Mostly understood” also chose the wrong answer. 


Table 8. Percentage of Incorrect answers by understanding 























Incorrect answers 
Total Incorrect Not well Not at all Percentage 
answers understood 
Week One 14 2 0 14.3 % 
Week Two 19 1 2 10.5 % 
Week Three 22 1 3 18.2 % 
Week Four 45 1 1 44% 
Week Five 15 1 1 13.3 % 
Week Six 28 1 2 10.7 % 























Table 9 and figure 7 show the percentage of correct and incorrect answers for narrative and 


propositional sermons by gender and grade level. 


Table 9. Correct answers by each gender and grade level 





Six Weeks Correct Answers 

















Grade 5 boys Grade 5 girls Grade 6 boys Grade 6 girls 
Tote 86 134 88 127 
Frequency 
aes 52 81 54 103 
Answers 
Rate of 
60.5 % 60.4 % 61.4 % 81.1% 
Correct answer 
Rate of 
Incorrect 39.5 % 39.6 % 38.6 % 18.9 % 
answer 























Narrative Method Correct Answers 
























































Grade 5 boys Grade 5 girls Grade 6 boys Grade 6 girls 
ota 41 68 42 1 
Frequency 
eOtrec 29 44 30 64 
Answers 
Rao! 10.7 % 64.7 % 1A % 90.1% 
Correct answer 
Rate of 
Incorrect 29.3 % 35.3 % 28.6 % 9.9% 
answer 
Propositional Method Correct Answers 
Grade 5 boys Grade 5 girls Grade 6 boys Grade 6 girls 
Fou 45 66 46 56 
Frequency 
eomeel 23 37 24 39 
Answers 
Racor 51.1% 56.1 % 52.2 % 69.6% 
Correct answer 
Rate of 
Incorrect 48.9 % 43.9 % 47.8 % 30.4 % 
answer 
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Grade 5 girls 


= Correct Answer 
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= Correct Answer 





Grade 6 boys 


= Incorrect Answer 
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Propositional Method Correct Answers 
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Figure 7. Correct answers by gender and grade level 


For those exposed to narrative preaching from the first to third weeks, 75.2% of children found 
the big idea, while 58.3% of those exposed to propositional preaching chose the right answer. 
Table 10 and figure 8 show the overall percentage of participants who responded with the correct 


answer, regardless of gender and age. 


Table 10. Overall percentage of correct answers for two types of sermons 


























Percentage of 
Frequency Correct Answers Cee Mane 
Narrative method pee) 167 qd 
Propositional method 211 123 58.3 
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Figure 8. Overall percentage of correct answers for two types of sermons 


Children who listened to narrative sermons in my church remembered the big idea about 
17% better than those who listened to propositional sermons. I believe this difference in 
percentage is significant. The hypothesis of my experiment is that narrative preaching will help 
children remember the big idea better than the propositional method of preaching. However, 
through this six-week experiment, we found that the propositional method was also a good tool 
for children to remember the big idea. Over half of children (58.3%) who listened to 
propositional sermons correctly chose the big idea that was presented. The 58.3% correct answer 
rate is quite high. In other words, propositional preaching can also help children remember the 
big idea. On the other hand, the 75.2% correct answer rate for narrative preaching suggests that 


the narrative form is an even better tool for remembering the big idea. In the next chapter, I will 
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explain why narrative preaching is better for children to remember the big idea, and will give 


further recommendations for future research 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OUTCOMES 


INTRODUCTION 
In this chapter, the assessment of the data that was obtained from the survey instruments 
in the previous chapter will be given. Also, the results of the application of the treatment to the 
problem will be reported and analyzed. This chapter will include the evaluations that 


demonstrate the hypotheses, a summary of the results, and recommendations for further research. 


Implementation Summary 
The preaching portion of the project began on Sunday, March 31, 2019, at Namseoul 
Grace Presbyterian Church in Seoul, Korea and ended on Sunday, May 12, 2019. I am in charge 
of this department as the pastor of the church; therefore, the preaching series occurred weekly 
without interruption. A list of the schedule and submittal of the preaching portion is located in 


Appendix A. 


Results 
This thesis project began by ascertaining whether narrative or propositional preaching 
was more helpful to children in Korea in terms of remembering the preacher’s main point, and 
my hypothesis was supported by six weeks of research. While the propositional method is fairly 
effective in helping children to recall the main idea of a sermon, the narrative method is even 
better. Narrative method of preaching is an effective form to remember the big idea for preaching 


to children in Korea. In a six-week survey, regardless of age or gender, subjects exposed to 
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narrative method had a higher percentage of correct answers than those exposed to the 
propositional method. 
Table 11 shows the percentage of correct answers for each sermon type by gender and 


age. 


Table 11. Average rate of correct answers by gender and age 


























Boys Girls Grade 5 Grade 6 

Narrative 71.1% 717.7 % 67.0 % 83.2 % 
method 

Propositional 516% 62.3 % 54.1 % 61.8 % 
method 








The average percentage of correct answers of propositional preaching over three weeks 
was only 58.3%, but for narrative preaching it was 75.2%. Only the second sermon of the 
propositional series reached 74.2%, while the rest was only 48.9% and 57.0%. The lowest 
percentage for propositional preaching was 48.9% and the highest rate for narrative was 81.6%. 
Thus, the difference between the high rate for narrative preaching and the low rate for 
propositional was as much as 32.7%. 

While it is clear that propositional preaching is a good procedure for helping children to 
remember the big idea, narrative preaching is much more helpful for children in Korea. The two 
reasons why narrative method of preaching helps children remember big ideas are usage of 


imagination and plot structure. 
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Usage of Imagination 

As already noted in Chapter 3, Fowler points out that imagination arises in childhood, 
and children understand and integrate their experiences through imagination. The narrative 
homiletical form has a rhetorical attraction that stimulates children’s infinite imagination, attracts 
them to preaching, and allows them to participate in preaching. Merriam Webster dictionary 
defines “imagination” as, “The act or power of forming a mental image of something not present 
to the senses or never before wholly perceived in reality.”1 Children can imagine the next scene 
while listening to the preacher’s sermons, expecting images that have not yet been delivered with 
certainty. Regardless of whether the story proceeds as they imagined or not, their vivid 
imaginations make them focus more on the preaching. In other words, children’s imagination 
leads to the concentration of the sermon, and the concentration focuses on the content of the 
sermon, which helps children remember the big idea of the sermon. Thus, if there is a preaching 
style that stimulates children’s imagination, it will be an excellent preaching form for children. 
Narrative preaching, which excels in stimulating children’s imagination, is a good format for 


children. 


Plot Structure 

The second reason is the power of plot structures. When people were young, they listen 
to stories that begin with the words “Once upon a time” and focus on the story told by their 
grandparents. As the story progresses, they focus on the story as they breathe into the story 
moving toward its climax. The tension at the beginning of the story makes people focus on the 
story without being distracted for a while, until the climax is reached. Why does this happen? 


1. Merriam-Webster Dictionary, s.v. “imagination,” accessed September 13, 2019, //www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/induction. 
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This is because of the structure of plot that includes the tension between the main characters, 
rising conflicts, and finally the conflict being resolved. Plot is a vital way of maintaining tension 
from the beginning of the story until the story ends. According to David Buttrick, a professor of 
homiletics and liturgics, “There is also some indication now that audience attention span is 
brief—not much more than four minutes to a single conceptual idea.” 2 According to him, an 
audience spends less than four minutes concentrating on one concept at a time. Obviously, 
children have even less time to concentrate than adults. Plot allows children to stay focused and 
concentrate until the end of the sermon. Children who concentrate on the sermon can naturally 
reach the big idea a preacher wants to convey. This allows children to recall the big idea. That’s 


why narrative preaching helps children remember the big idea. 


Learning from Projects 


I plan to apply at least three insights to my future preaching ministry. 


Conviction of Preaching Ministry 

My thesis project was to see if children remember the big idea of a sermon from a week 
ago. I have been preaching to children for over 15 years. Even though I was curious about how 
much children understood my sermons before, this was my first opportunity to verify this. It was 
surprising that more children remembered the big idea than I thought. As already stated in the 
results, 75.2% of children exposed to narrative preaching and 58.3% of children exposed to 


propositional preaching recalled the big idea of the sermons. An average of 66.8% of children 


2. David Buttrick, Homiletic: Moves and Structures. (Philadelphia: Fortress), 26. 
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remembered the big idea a week later. I was now convinced that my preaching of the Word of 


God was being well communicated to the children. 


Sharpening the Big Idea 

Although unintended, there was something else I found: there is a correlation between 
children’s understanding of the sermon and their understanding of the big idea. Among the 
children who selected “well understood,” or “mostly understood,” the percentage of wrong 
answers was higher than I expected. For example, 14 of 76 children chose the incorrect answers 
in Week One, yet 12 of 14 children selected “well understood,” or “mostly understood.” In other 
words, 12 out of 14, or 85.7%, thought they understood the sermon well, but they chose the 
wrong answers. The average percentage of incorrect answers among those who responded “well 
understood,” or “mostly understood” was 88.1% for the six weeks. Especially in Week four, 
more than half of the total 88 respondents picked the wrong answer. 95.6% (43 of the 45 children 
who chose the wrong answer) selected “well understood,” or “mostly understood.” Week 4 was 
the only week with more incorrect answers. The pericope for week four was the Fall in Genesis 
3. The big idea of the week was “Jesus came to break the power of Satan.” However, many 
children chose this answer: “Adam and Eve sinned in disobedience to the Word of God.” Why 
did so many children choose the wrong answer? One possible explanation is that the previous 
knowledge that the children had acquired may hinder finding the big idea of the sermon. Many 
children know that Adam and Eve disobeyed God’s Word according to what was described in 
the story itself in Genesis 3, and they were judged. Thus, I think they chose the wrong answer 
based on what they knew before. In other words, a certain biblical text that children are familiar 


with can make children think that they know the story well and that they understand of the 
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sermon well, but rather it may prevent children from finding the big idea of the sermon. 
Therefore, a preacher needs to make an effort to make the big idea into a crystal clearer, shorter, 
and more memorable sentence so that existing information does not confuse the big idea of the 


sermon. 


Remembering the Purpose of Preaching 

The purpose of the sermon is to discover the original meaning of the Bible and share it 
with the congregation. All sermons have this aim, and it is the same for the narrative method of 
preaching. One strength of narrative preaching is keeping people's attention and interest until the 
end. Therefore, narrative preachers should pay close attention to the sermonic process of 
preaching and consider ways to make that process creative. The problem is that in such a 
situation, preachers might spend more time on such a process than using the time to grasp the 
exact meaning of God's Word. However, the result of this project showed that many children 
were able to remember the big idea of the sermon, not interesting stories or tools. A preacher 
needs to have a sermonic process and materials that can seize the attention of children, but more 
importantly, proclaims the word of God’s Word to children. Therefore, narrative preachers 
should be interested in keeping both the content of the pericope and process of the sermon in 


harmony. Preachers should remember the actual purpose of their preaching ministry. 


Challenges 


In this section, I will describe the challenges I faced as I worked on the project through 


two different types of sermons. 
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The Challenge of Audience Analysis 


The first challenge is that more detailed analysis of the audience is needed. In this 


project, Grade 6 girls had the highest average percentage of the correct answers in both age and 


gender. Table 12 shows the comparison of the overall results of Grade 6 girls with other children. 


Table 12. Rate of correct answers for two sermon types, by age and gender 


























Grade 5 boys Grade 5 girls Grade 6 boys Grade 6 girls 
Narrative 10.7 % 64.7 % 71.4 % 90.1 % 
method 
Propositional 51.1% 56.1 % 52.2 % 69.6 % 
method 








For the narrative form, these girls scored 25.4% higher than fifth grade girls, and 18.7% 


higher than sixth grade boys. Also, in propositional preaching style, they are 13.5% higher than 


fifth grade girls, and 17.4% higher than boys in sixth grade. For six weeks, the sixth-grade girls 


gave correct answers 81.2% of the time. 


The average percentage of correct answers for all survey participants was 66.1%, while 


girls in sixth grade had about a 15% higher percentage of correct answers than others. Table 13 


shows this result. 
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Table 13. Six weeks’ overall correct answers rate by age and gender 
































Grade 5 boys Grade 5 girls Grade 6 boys Grade 6 girls 
Rate of 
Correct 60.5 % 60.4 % 61.4 % 81.1 % 
answers 
Overall 66.1% 
average 





Moreover, in week one their percentage of correct answers was 100%. Grade 6 girls 
showed outstanding understanding of the sermons. However, it is hard to say whether they were 
superior because of age or gender differences. This is because, despite being of the same gender, 
fifth grade girls’ scores were not much different from those of fifth grade boys. As the results in 
table 16 show, the percentage of correct answers for all fifth-grade boys was 60.5%, which is 
almost the same as for sixth-grade boys (61.4%). If we limit our consideration to the narrative 
method, as the results in table 15 show, the rate of correct answers for fifth grade boys was 
70.7%, while for fifth-grade girls it was 64.7%. At least there appears to be no gender difference 
in 5th grade children. 

Therefore, it is possible that the Grade 6 girls’ high rate of retention was not due to a 
difference in gender or age, but rather a difference in individual ability. In other words, there is a 
need for more detailed analysis of the audience. In terms of academic level and gender, children 
differ dramatically, so preachers need to understand and analyze these factors in more detail. For 
example, preachers can analyze children's intellectual and emotional parts by observing their 


favorite television programs and books. Preachers also can examine the level of faith that 
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children show in thier daily lives through conversations with their family. It is also a good idea 


for preachers to talk directly with children to get the information preachers need. 


The Challenge of Adjusting one’s Method of Preaching 

This thesis project reveals that the narrative method of preaching helps children in Korea 
remember the big ideas better than propositional preaching. However, this doesn't mean that 
propositional preaching cannot help children remember the big idea. This is because the average 
percentage of correct answers for children exposed to propositional preaching was 58.3%, which 
is by no means low. In fact, the percentage of right answers was 74.2% for Week five. This 
figure was higher than the 65.1% for the third week's narrative preaching. However, the results 
of the fourth week posed a second challenge to me. For the fourth week, the percentage of 
correct answers was 48.9%, and the percentage of incorrect answers was 51.1%, which was 
higher than the percentage of correct answers; this was the only instance with a higher 
percentage of incorrect answers. Why did this happen in the fourth week? One of the possible 
answers to this question is probably because I was not an experienced propositional preacher. I 
have been serving in local churches as a preacher to children for more than 15 years, mostly 
preaching in narrative form. Thus, narrative preaching is more familiar to me than propositional 
preaching. In particular, my first propositional sermon did not suit me the first week, so I don’t 
think the big idea was delivered well. As a result, this was the only situation in which the 
percentage of incorrect answers was higher than the percentage of correct answers. Even the 
same preacher may have different effects depending on whether the style of the sermon suits the 
preacher or not. Although narrative preaching has proven helpful to remembering the big idea, it 


is nevertheless necessary to adapt the form of preaching to the preacher. 
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The Challenge of Preparation Time 

My third challenge was to secure the time needed to prepare the sermon. The third 
challenge was related to the second challenge. That is, extra time is needed to prepare sermons in 
a rhetorical form that preachers are not familiar with. When I prepared my sermons in 
propositional form, which is not familiar to me, I needed 1.5 times as much time to prepare a 
sermon than usual. It took more time to complete the script of the sermon, but it also took time to 
memorize and practice it. In children's preaching, it is not easy for preachers to preach from a 
sermon manuscript. When preachers look at their sermon manuscripts, they will likely fail to 
gain the concentration and attention of children. Thus, I do not look at a sermon manuscript 
when I preach to children. As a result, it takes more time to prepare a sermon manuscript and 
more time to practice it. Therefore, extra time is required for preachers in order to increase the 


power of the sermon. 


Recommendations 
Three questions were raised in the process of researching this thesis project. The first 
question was, “What will happen to the other books of the Bible?” I have confirmed that 
narrative preaching helps children remember the big idea, but that is the result of preaching 
Genesis only. I chose Genesis for this project and delivered a total of six sermons. This is 
because different types of the sermons of the same genre make it easier to see the difference 


between them. Therefore, this similar study can be applied to various books in the Bible, 
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including Psalms and Proverbs, and to a variety of genres of the Bible such as prophecy, gospel 
epistle, and apocalyptic literature. 

The second question was, “Does the number of sermons affect this result?” I preached 
three narrative sermons and three thematic sermons in six weeks. Would I have obtained 
different results if I had increased the number of sermons of each type? The use of rhetorical 
forms that are familiar to children rather than the use of unfamiliar forms may be a variable in 
remembering big ideas. Thus, for each method of preaching, it is possible to increase the number 
of sermons and test if children remember the big idea or not. 

The last question was, “What would be the result if this experiment were extended to 
grades | to 6?” This project was only for elementary school students in grades 5 and 6 in Korea. 
The survey concluded that narrative preaching could help children memorize the big idea of 
sermon for 5th and 6th graders. Thus, this research could be extended to other grades. Finally, 
the results from this project are only for children in Korea, and elementary school students living 
in Seoul. It is not clear whether different results would be produced in other cities in Korea, and 


no results should be estimated for children around the world. 


Conclusion 
I have gained many insights from this project. The results of the literature review and of 
this thesis show that preachers should deliver the Word of God accurately, know their 
congregations, and study the proper way of preaching for the audience. On the other hand, in the 
course of this project, I also noticed that there are not many books, research, or other resources 
related to preaching to children. This challenges me to continue my studies in the area of 


preaching to children. 
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Today, the fund of available stories is probably richer than at any other time. A variety of 
stories are conveyed to children through various media, such as YouTube and Facebook. 
Therefore, children are very used to being exposed to stories. In this sense, the narrative 
approach to preaching is likely more useful to share the Word of God with children. Clearly, the 
narrative method of preaching is not the only method to communicate on children’s level, but it 
is an extremely effective way of preaching. Narrative preaching can be useful for preachers who 
are seeking to discover a form of preaching that is appropriate for their audience. 

God wants preachers to effectively communicate the original meaning of His Word to the 
audience. Therefore, the preacher must not stop studying the word of God and how to 
communicate it to the audience. The apostle Paul writes in 2 Timothy 4:2, “Preach the Word; be 
prepared in season and out of season; correct, rebuke and encourage-with great patience and 
careful instruction.” Remembering Paul’s counsel, preachers should always preach the word of 


God to their congregation with passion. 
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APPENDIX A- LIST OF THE SCHEDULE AND SUBMITTAL OF THE PREACHING 


PORTION 





























Preaching Date Submittal Date Preaching Portion Method 

31 March 2019 07 April 2019 Genesis 28:11~15 Narrative 
07 April 2019 14 April 2019 Genesis 29:13~18 Narrative 
14 April 2019 21 April 2019 Genesis 1:26~28 Narrative 
21 April 2019 28 April 2019 Genesis 3:13~15 Propositional 
28 April 2019 05 May 2019 Genesis 37:5~9 Propositional 
12 May 2019 19 May 2019 Genesis 41:1~9 Propositional 
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APPENDIX B- SUMMARY OF NARRATIVE AND PROPOSITIONAL SERMON 


Narrative Sermon 


Date: March 31, 2019 

Text: Gen 28:11~15 

Subject: God gives faith and conviction to His chosen people and keeps promises 
to the end. 


Narrowed Subject: Why did God say that He would give the land to Jacob, who had deceived 
his parents and his brother (v. 13), give many descendants (v. 14), and be 
with him(15v)? 

Complement: Because God promised the land to Jacob (v. 15) 

Exegetical Big idea: God said that He would give the land to Jacob, who had deceived his 
parents and brother, give him many descendants, and be with him because 
of God’s promise to Jacob. 

Homiletical Big idea:God is with you and protects you. 


Introduction 

Show a picture of a city called Sigiriya in Sri Lanka. There was an ancient nation called 
Anuradhapura. The king's first son killed the king and his brother and became the king. After 
that, he built an impregnable fortress in Sigiriya because of fear that his brother would come to 
harm him. What caused the king to build such a fortress? It was fear. We all be afraid. How can 
we overcome fear? Let's look for the answer in Genesis 28:11~15. 


Body 
Storylinel. Jacob deceived his father and Esau and has taken away the blessing of the firstborn. 
Esau tried to take revenge on Jacob, so Isaac and Rebekah send Jacob to Haran. 


Story line2. It would have been scary for Jacob to leave his family and travel alone to a distant 
place. One day, he tried to sleep with a stone as a pillow during travel. God told him that He 
would be with him and not leave him in his dream. (v. 15) 


Story line 3. Jacob realized that God was in the place (v. 16). After waking up, Jacob erected the 
stone he used as a pillow, poured oil on top of it. He called it Bethel, which means ‘house of 
God.’ Jacob believed in God who gave him promise that would keep him and be with him. 


Conclusion. 

When Jacob left his family and left for a strange place, his heart would have been afraid. 
However, God told Jacob that God would be with Jacob. God protects His people and is with 
Him. 


Sometimes, we feel there are no people with us. We feel lonely. In such situations we must 
remember the Word of God. He says, “I am with you and I will protect you.” 
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Propositional Sermon 


Date: April 28, 2019 

Text: Gen 37:5~9, 45:7 

Subject: God gave Joseph a dream, which contained a special plan for him and his 
family. 


Narrowed Subject: Why did God give Joseph a special dream, including his brother's grain 
bowing to Joseph’s grain (v. 7), and the sun, moon, and eleven stars 
bowing down (v. 9) to Joseph? 

Complement: Because God had a great plan for Joseph and his entire family. It is God’s 
plan to save Jacob’s families, increase the number of Jacob’s descendants, 
and create a nation called Israel. 

Exegetical Big idea: The reason God gave Joseph a special dream was because God wanted to 
let Joseph know what would happen to Joseph and his family: God would 
save Jacob’s families, increase Jacob’s descendants, and create a nation 
called Israel. 

Homiletical Big idea: God has a great plan for me! 


Introduction 

Show a picture of a Fallingwater house. The person who designed this house built it with a 
special plan of harmony between nature and man. Just as the person who designed the house has 
a plan, God also has a special plan for us. 


Body 
Scene 1. Joseph was special to Jacob. 
1) Because Joseph was the son of his beloved Rachel. So, he dressed Joseph a special 
cloth (v. 3) 
2) Joseph stayed with his father when his brothers left for the flock (v. 13) 


Scene 2. Joseph was special to God. 
1) God gave Joseph special dreams (v. 7, 9) 
2) God was with him in special circumstances (Gen 39: 2, 21) 


Scene 3. Joseph had something shocking. 
1) Joseph was sent on an errand by his father and went to find his brothers (v. 14) 
2) Joseph was sold at age 17 by his brothers and became a slave in Egypt (v. 28) 


Transitional Statement: 
It is not known whether Joseph realized God’s plan. However, he confessed that God sent him 


ahead of his family to save in Genesis 45:7. 


Conclusion. 
God has a great plan for God’s people. God wants us to believe this truth and live. 
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APPENDIX C— SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


March 31, 2019 
April 07, 2019 


Date of Sermon 1: 
Date of Test of Sermon 1: 

















Big idea: God is with you and protects you 
Grade 5 Grade 6 
Total=76 (Total=35) (Total=41) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Wrong 6 6 2 0 
Week One : 
Right 6 17 14 25 























Big Idea Selection Percentage 


Joseph fled his brother(9.2%) 
=Christians should not lie(0%) 
=God is with you and protects 


you(81.6%) 
= Everyone has fears 





Degree of Understanding 


munderstood well(51.3%) 
= mostly understood(44.7%) 
=not well(1.3%) 


=not at all(2.6%) 
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Date of Sermon 2: 


Date of Test of Sermon 2: 


April 07, 2019 
April 14, 2019 














Big idea: God keeps His promises to the end 
Grade 5 Grade 6 
Participants Total=83 (Total=40) (Total=43) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Wrong 3 7 7 2 
Week Two = 
Right 15 15 9 25 


























Big Idea Selection Percentage 





m Jacob was deceived by his uncle 
Laban(4.8%) 


m Jacob was afraid of his brother 
Esau(4.8%) 


= Jacob worked hard to marry 
Rachel(13.3%) 


= God keeps His promises to the 
end(77.1%) 


Degree of Understanding 





understood well(54.2%) 
= mostly understood(42.2%) 
Snot well(1.2%) 


=not at all(2.4%) 
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Date of Sermon 3: April 14, 2019 
Date of Test of Sermon 3: — April 21, 2019 

















Big idea: I am special because I am resemble the image of God 
Grade 5 Grade 6 
Participants Total=63 (Total=34) (Total=29) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Week Wrong 3 11 3 5 
Three Right 8 12 7 14 














Big Idea Selection Percentage 


=l am special because | am resemble 
the image of God(65.1%) 


Louis XVI's son resisted 
temptation(25.4%) 


= Marie Antoinette spoke unwise 
words(0.0%) 


= God keeps His promises to the 
end(3.2%) 





Degree of Understanding 


understood well(47.6%) 
=mostly understood(44.4%) 
=not well(3.2%) 


mnot at all(4.8%) 
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Date of Sermon 4: April 21, 2019 
Date of Test of Sermon 4: — April 28, 2019 

















Big idea: Jesus came to break Satan’s power 
Grade 5 Grade 6 
Participants Total=88 (Total=46) (Total=42) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Wrong 8 16 10 11 
Week Four = 
Right 11 11 8 13 














Big Idea Selection Percentage 


= God judged the serpent(12.5%) 
= We must follow the rules(6.8%) 


= Jesus came to break Satan's 
power(48.9%) 


m= Adam and Eve sinned in 
disobedience to the Word(31.8%) 





Degree of Understanding 


understood well(52.3%) 
= mostly understood(42.0%) 
=not well(4.5%) 


mnot at all(1.1%) 
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Date of Sermon 5: April 28, 2019 
Date of Test of Sermon 5: = May 05, 2019 

















Big idea: God has a great plan for me 
Grade 5 Grade 6 
Participants Total=58 (Total=26) (Total=32) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
: Wrong 4 5 3 3 
Week Five = 
Right 8 9 11 15 














Big Idea Selection Percentage 


= God has a great plan for me(74.1%) 


= Man should have his own thoughts 
and plans(0%) 


= Joseph was the most loved of the 12 
sons(12.1%) 


mu Joseph's dream has a special 
meaning(13.8%) 





Degree of Understanding 


understood well(50.0%) 
= mostly understood(43.1%) 
=not well(3.4%) 


=not at all(3.4%) 
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Date of Sermon 6: May 12, 2019 
Date of Test of Sermon 6: May 19, 2019 

















Big idea: God’s plan is done for good 
Grade 5 Grade 6 
Participants Total=65 (Total=39) (Total=26) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
: Wrong 10 8 2 1 
Week Six : 
Right 4 17 5 11 














Big Idea Selection Percentage 


= God gave Joseph a special 
opportunity(15.4%) 


15% 16% 


= Not everything goes according to 
plan(12.3%) 


12% = God's plan is done for good(56.9%) 


u Joseph forgave his brothers(15.4%) 





| | 
Degree of Understanding 


understood well(53.8%) 
= mostly understood(41.5%) 
=not well(1.5%) 


mnot at all(3.1%) 
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APPENDIX D- LETTER OF PARENTAL CONSENT 


Project Title: [Sermon Research] 
Principal Investigator: [Chinsoo Kim, Pastor of 5 to 6 grade] 


PURPOSE 

This is a research study. The purpose of this research study is to determine how effective our 
sermons are with children. The purpose of this consent form is to give you the information you 
will need to help you decide whether your children are allowed to participate in the study or not. 


PROCEDURES 

The survey will take place from April 7, 2019 to May 19, 2019. Before the small group Bible 
study meeting, your children will be asked a few questions about the sermons they heard a week 
ago. This investigation takes less than 5 minutes. 


RISK 
There are no foreseeable risks to participating in this survey. 


BENEFITS 

There are no personal benefits for participating, but the researchers anticipate that, in the future, 
sermons that are appropriate for children in Korea will be studied so that many children can learn 
the word of God well. 


COMPENSATION 
Your children will not be compensated for participating in this research project. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

Records of participation in this research project will be kept confidential to the extent permitted 
by law. Collected data is stored under the name of the effective sermon methodology and is not 
used outside of this thesis project. In the event of any report or publication from this study, your 
identity will not be disclosed. Results will be reported in a summarized manner in such a way 
that you cannot be identified. 
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VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION 

Taking part in this research study is voluntary. Your children may choose not to take part at all. 
If you allow your children to participate in this study, you may stop participating at any time. If 
your children decide not to take part, or if your children stop participating at any time, your 
children’s decision will not result in any penalty or loss of benefits to which your children may 
otherwise be entitled. Any data collected from the participant prior to withdrawal will be 
included in the study results. 


QUESTIONS 


Questions are encouraged. If you have any questions about this research project, please contact: 
Pastor Chinsoo Kim, 010-3431-1705, or cskimchinsoo @ gmail.com 


If you have questions about your rights as a participant, please contact the Co-Chair of the 
Institutional Review Board, Dr. David A. Currie, at: dcurrie@ gordonconwell.edu or 978-646-4176. 


Thank you for your prayer and support, 


Blessings, 


Your signature indicates that this research study has been explained to you, that your questions 
have been answered, and that your children agree to take part in this study. You will receive a 
copy of this form. 


Name (printed): Parent of Class: 


(Signature) (Date) 
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